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PREFACE 


Industrial labour and its problems have been the subject of interest, 
though varying in degree and extent, ever-since India entered the industrial 
field over a century ago. Today, this interest has shifted from prevention of 
exploitation of labour to providing a fair deal and oppoitunitics for a 
fuller life to labour. The growing realisation of this approach to problems 
of labour in India, in the context of present-day planneil economic develop- 
ment of the country, is provided a sound base by the .Surveys that reveal 
true conditions of labour. 

The last detailed survey on a country wide basis of the w'orking and 
living conditions of industrial lalumr was conducted by the Labour Investi- 
gation Committee, appointed by the Government of India in 1044. I’he 
years that followed witnessed far-reaching changes in the set-up of the 
country, its basic policies and national objectives. As a result, the long-term 
strategy for economic and industrial advance recogni.ses the well-being of 
the working class as an e.ssential factor in the overall stability and progress 
of the country. The adoption of this policy, in the changed circumstances 
of the country, has brought about a new awakening in the ratiks of labour 
and afforded them much relief in various directions through legislation and 
other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial labour 
and to appraise their present conditions, a scheme for a comprehensive 
.Survey of Labour Conditions was incorporated in the Second Five Year 
Plan, and its execution was entrusted to the Labour Ikireau. The Survey 
was conducted according to a pha.sed programme in 4G industries. This 
report presents data regarding the metal founding factories covered under 
the Scheme during 1960-Gl. 

The present Survey differs considerably from similar investigations in 
the past in matters of design, scope and presentation of data. It has also 
certain distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes data .separately 
for large and small establishments in various industries, makes a limited 
sttidy of labour cost in relation to the benefits and amenities that the workers 
now enjoy, seeks to fill the gap in the statistics of labour turnover and 
absenteeism in the factory industries and provides first hand information 
on certain important aspects of labour-management relations. Attempt has 
also been made to collect and interpret data on certain conventional items 
in a more meaningful way. In the pre.sentation of the data, the effort has 
been to reduce the information into quantitative terms so as to serve 
as a bench-mark for purpo.ses of evaluation of changes at a future date. 
Recourse to general description has been resorted to only where the other 
type of treatment was not possible. 

In a survey of this magnitude, it was but natural that many problems 
had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most of these 
flowed from non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence or improper 
maintenance of records in many establishments. In many cases, the field 
staff had almost to build up the required statistics from various sources. 
This naturally imposed a heavy demand on the managements and the 
Bureau is deeply indebted to them for their whole-hearted co-operation. 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 

The Metal Founding Industry, both in the field of ferrous and non- 
ferrous castings, is one of the most important basic engineering industries 
in the country. Its production range is no more confined to the manufac- 
ture of some conventional consumer gootls like cast iron pans, weights and 
measures, pipes, sleepers for railways, municipal and conservancy require- 
ments, etc. Today, the sphere of the Industry extends to manufacture of 
heavy and intricate castings for machine building industry. Viewed from 
the point of view of rapid industrialisation of the country, the Industry 
has assumed the character of a basic industry of vital importance. 

1.1 Growth and Location of the Industry — 

In India, the Industry is of no recent origin and can be considered to 
be one of the country’s oldest industries. It was in metal founding facto- 
ries that the various metals extracted in India since long were being cast 
into required forms. Prior to the World War II, on account of easy imports 
from industrially advanced countries of the West, the indigenous industry 
could not make much headway. The additional demands generated by 
the War and the restrictions on imports created favourable conditions for 
tlie development of the Industry which established itself during this period. 
Even during the post-war period, the Industry could maintain its tempo of 
growth as the reduction in war requirements was more than off-set by the 
increased domestic demand. By 1951, there were about 347 metal founding 
factories* providing employment to nearly 20,800 workers. The planned 
era further helped the development and expansion of the Industry, and 
by about 1961, there were as many as 540 factories* employing about 
40,757 workers. 

Statement 1.1 shows the State-wise distribution of metal founding 
factories in the country, together with the average number of workers em- 
ployed therein, during 1961. 


*Ileg|8tcrcd upder^the Factories Act. 
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SrAI'EMF.NT 1.1 


State-wise Distribution of Metal Founding Factories and Number of 

Workers Employed therein 
(During 1961) 


Serial State 

No. 




Number of 
Factories* 

Average Daily 
Employment 

1 ‘J5 




3 

4 

1 Andhra IVadesh 




11 

220 

2 Assam 




2 

98 

3 Bihar .. 




6 

1,473 

4 Delhi .. 




44 

1,676 

5 Gujarat 




28 

467 

6 Kerala 




1 

50 

7 Mafihya Pradesh 




6 

1,161 

8 Mysore 




25 

804 

9 Madras 




20 

1 ,037 

10 Maharashtra 




74 

6,558 

1 1 Orissa . . 


« • # • 


3 

155 

12 Punjab 




42 

817 

13 Rajasthan 




1 1 

227 

14 Uttar Pradesh . . 




76 

2,403 

15 J West Bengal 




191 

23,611 



Total 


540 

40,757 


♦Registered under the Factories Act, 1948. 

Sotir^e. Annual Returns under the Factories Act, 1948. 

It would be seen from the Statement (1.1) that the Industry is mainly 
localised in the State of West Bengal which alone accounts for about 35 
per cent, of the total factories and nearly 58 per cent, of the total employ- 
ment in the Industry. Other States where the number of factories located 
is fairly high are Uttar Pradesh and Maharashtra followed by Delhi and 
Punjab. 

1.2. Genesis of the Survey — 

The first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various 
industries in India, on a country wide basis, was conducted by the Royal 
Commission on Labour during 1928-31. Its reports and findings formed 
the basis of various ameliorative measures. After a lapse of over a decade, 
i.e., in 1944, the Government of India appointed another committee, viz., 
the Labour Investigation Committee, to cnc|uire into the conditions of 
labour in all important industries. The Committee conducted detailed 
investigations in 38 industries during 1944-45 and, besides a main rejxjrt 
on Labour Conditions in general, published individual reports in respect 
of various industries. These reports proved to be a useful source of infor- 
mation required for the formulation of labour policy. The years that 
followed witnessed many changes of far-reaching significance. Par instance, 
many legislative measures were adopted to improve working and living 
conditions and several schemes were intrcxluced for promoting welfare and 
social security of workers, "llie setting up of the adjudication machinery 
also led to improvement in conditions of work and wages in various indus- 
tries. Above all, the attainment of Independence by the country gave a 
new status to the working classes. In view of these developments, the 
Ministry of Labour as well as the Planning Commission considered it 
necessary that a fresh comprehensive survey of labour conditions in various 
industries should be conducted so that it may be possible to assess the 



‘effects of the various measures adopted in the past and obtain a precise pic- 
ture of the exivSting conditions and problems of lal)oiir for purposes of 
deciding the future course of action. Accordingly, a scheme for the con- 
duct of a survey of labour conditions was iiK hided in the Second Five Year 
Plan, and the Labour Bureau was entrusted with the execution of the 
Scheme. 

1.3 Scope and Design — 

A note attached to the report (Appendix) gives details relating to the 
sample design and method of estimation adopted. In view of the absence 
C3f a complete list of all metal founding factories, the Survey was confined 
to establishments registered under the Factories Act, IfMS. The list of 
registered factories for the year 1958, which was used as the frame for the 
Survey, indicated concentration of metal founding factories in ‘Jl-Parganas 
and Howrah districts of West Bengal. It was, therefore, decided to treat 
24-Parganas and Howrah districts as a separate regional stratum and club 
the rest of the factories in the Industry to form the Residual Stratum. 
Earlier investigations had indicated the existence of wide variations in 
conditions of work, standard of welfare amenities, etc., in the establishments 
of different size groups in various industries. It was, therefore, considered 
desirable to collect data separately for establishments of different sizes. In 
the light of the resources available and from the point of view of practi- 
cability, it was decided that for the purposes of the Survey, units in the in- 
dustry may be divided into two size groups — large and small. The samp- 
ling fraction adopted was 33.3 per cent, for all large-size factories in the 
Industry, 16.7 per cent, and 20 per cent, for small-si/c factories in ‘24- 
Parganas and Howarh' centre and the Residual Group respectively. Further 
details relating to sample design and method of estimation adopud appear 
in the Appendix. 

Statement 1.2 shows the number of metal founding fac tories together 
with the number of workers employed therein (a) in the frame, (b) in the 
sample, and (c) in the sample actually cover ed. 

Statement 1.2 

Number of Factories and Worhers in the Frame, Sample, etc. 




111 the 

! Frame 

In thi 

e ,Sam])le 

In the 

iSanij)k‘ 



(li 

)58)* 

Sj' 

lected 

Act ually 

(k)Vei(‘(l 


(Jent re 

r 

^ - 

- - - — 

^ 

f — ‘ ^ 

- - - — 



Number of 

Number n 

if Xumb(M- 

of XumbiT (» 

I Xumber of 

Xum])ei- (»f 



Faetor.os 

\\'f>rker.s 

Faetorii 

•s M'orkers 

Fa< tories 

\\'ork( rs 




3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

24-Parganas and 1 

Howrah 1 34 

1 8,298 

30 

4,409 

29 

4,413 




11,517 



(21 04) 

(2412) 

2. 

Residual 

255 

58 

2,038 

48 

2,510 







(18-82) 

(21-79) 

3. 

All-India 

389 

29,815 

88 

7,ltl7 

77 

0,923 







(19-79) 

(23 -21') 


Note — Figures within brackets in Columns (C) hi tl (7) tne jjc k to tin total i.unil er 
of fact Olio and workers as glvc'ii in columns (2) and (.‘1) respectively. 

♦The sample was drawn from the list of factories for 11)1)8, reg steied undtT the Faetoras 
Act. For a few States for which the 1958 list was not available at the time of drawingN 
the sample, the 1957 list was used for ihe purpose. 
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From the figures given in the Statement (1.2), it would be seen that 
the Survey ultimately covered nearly 20 per cent, of the metal founding 
factories and about 23 per cent, of the workers employed therein. Since 
only those factories as featured in the frame were included in the sample 
and it was not possible to take into account factories which came into being 
till the start and during the period of the Survey, the information given in 
the Report should be treated to relate to conditions in the factories which 
were in existence during the period to which the frame relates and which 
continued to exist till the time of the Survey. 

The data were collected by personal visits of the field staff of the 
Bureau. With a view to testing the schedule and instructions prepared for 
the Survey as also to impart training to the field staff, a pilot entjuiry was 
conducted in September and October, 19.59. On the basis of the experience 
of this enquiry, the stdiedule* and instructions were suitably revised. The 
main field enquiry was launched in late December, 19.59 and ended in June, 
19til. Since the enquiry in essence was during 1960 and 1961, the data, 
except where specifically mentioned otherwise, should be treated to relate 
to this period. 


♦The Bohedule used for the Survey has been published in the Keports on the Survey of 
latbour Conditions in Silk and Jute Industries. 



Chapter II 
EMPLOYMENT 

During the course of the present Survey, in order to ensure compara- 
bility, data in respect of employment were collected from the sampled 
establishments for a specified date, i.e., ?>lst December, 1959. On the basis 
of these data, the total employment strength of the factories registered 
under the Factories Act, as on ‘list December, 1959, is estimated to be about 
31,350. This estimate, how^ever, dilFers from the corresponding statistics of 
the Factories Act, (31i,191) for the year 1959, the main reason for the diffe- 
rence being that the former represents the estimate based on the actual 
number of persons on roll on a particular date whereas the latter is the 
average daily employment for the whole year, besides, the Survey estimate, 
as already stated in C.hapter I, relates only to those factories which were in 
existence in 1958 and continued to exist till the time of the Survey. 

2.1. Composition of Working Force — 

2.1.1. Distribuiio7i by Broad Occupalional Groups — 

As per the International Standard Classification of Occupations, 
recommended by the I.L.O., workers in the Metal Founding Industry were 
classified into the following categories, for the purposes of the present 
Survey : — 

(a) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel. 

(b) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

(c) Clerical and Related Workers (including supervisory). 

(d) Production and Related Workers (including supervisory). 

(e) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

Statement 2.1 gives details in respect of the number of wwkers on 
rolls, in the above-mentioned occupational groups as revealed by the Survey. 

The Statement (2.1) shows that an overwhelming majority of the work- 
ing force in the Industry belonged to the group ‘Production and Related 
Workers (including supervisory)’, their percentage to the total being nearly 
88. ‘Watch and Ward’ and ‘Clerical and Related Workers’ did not form 
any sizeable proportion and they together accounted for about 9 per cent. 
The proportion of various groups in the two strata viz., ‘24-Parganas and 
Howrah' and the Residual Group were more or less the same. 

Statement 2.1 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers* by Board Occupational 

Groups 

(December, 1959) 




Estimated 

Profes- 

Adminis- Clerical 

Production 

Watch 



Total 

sional. 

trative, and 

and 

and 



Number of Technical 

Executive Related 

Related 

Ward and 


Centre 

Workers 

and 

and Workers 

Workers 

Other 




Related 

Managerial (including 

(including 

Services 



Personnel 

Personnel Supervi- 

Supervi- 






sory) 

sory) 



1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

1. 

24-ParganaB and Howrah 17,852 

■■■Kll 


89*9 

40 

2. 

Residual 

13,600 



86*7 

6*4 

3. 

Alhlndia 

31,362 



88-5 

4-6 


’•‘Figures relate to workers covered as well as those not covered under the Factories Act, 
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2.1.2. Distribution of Workers by ^Covered' and 'Not Covered' under 
the I'aclories Act — 

1 he Factories Act, 194S defines ‘worker' as a “person employed, 
directly or through any agency whether for wages or not, in any manufactur- 
ing process, or in cleaning any part of the machinery or premises used for 
a manufacturing process, or in any other kind of work incidental to or 
connected with the manufacturing process, or the subject of manufacturing 

process During the course of the Survey, it was observed that there 

was no uniformity with regard to the interpretation of the above definition 
of ‘worker and consequently, while some units had included certain cate- 
gories of employees (particularly Administrative, Executive and Managerial 
Personnel and Watch and Ward and Other Services) among those covered 
under the Factories Act, others tended to exclude them. Such workers as 
were not covered under the Factories Act formed only a small proportion 
of the total, their proportion in factories in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ and 
the Residual Group being more or less the same. Details of workers covered 
and not covered in different broad occupational groups arc given in 
Statement 2.2. 

Sl ATEMENT 2.2 

Estimated Percentage of Workers Covered and Not Covered under the 

Factories Act, 1948 

(December, 1959) 


Professional, Trchni- Ad/minisirali ve, Exe- Clerical ami Reflated 
cal and Related eutive ami Mamigi*- W’orkt rs (ineJiiding 

Centre Personnel rial P(‘rsoT.nej Siip( rvi.^ oi y) 


CuVfM'Od 

Not 

(%> vered 

(Covered 

Not 

(.Covered 

Covert d 

Not 

CovfTed 

1 12 

3 

4 

5 

() 

7 

1. 24- Purganas and Howrah 93-4 

d-O 

.57 0 

42-4 

83-} 

10-9 

2. Residual .. .. 89-2 

10-8 

G5-2 

34-8 

97-8 

2 ■ 

3. All-India , . . . 91-2 

8-8 

60-,5 

39-5 

90-6 

9-4 


Prodnetion and Wat eli and Waid 
Related Workers and Other Total 

Centre (including Supervisory) Sf rvicea 

^ — * — ^ ^ a — ■ -> ^ — '■* - — ^ - - r 

Covered Not (yovored Not (Nwered Not 

Co vered Covered Covered 


1 8 t) 10 11 112 la 


1. 24-Parganaa and Howrah 100-0 — 84*3 15*7 98-2 1*8 

2 Residual .. .. 100 0 — 89-3 10-7 98-8 1-2 

3. All-India .. ipp.p — - 8(P8 13-2 98-5 1 -5 

It would appear that there was no difference of opinion in respect of 
‘Production and Related Workers’ as all such workers were uniformly being 
treated as covered under the Factories Act. 'llie proportion of workers 
‘not covered’ was the highest (40 per cent.) in the group Administrative, 
Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

2.2. Employment of Women — 

The employment of women in the Industry was not at all significant 
although they were found employed in about 10 per cent, of the factories. 
Of the total women workers in the industry more than two-thirds were 
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employed in factories in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah' and the rest in the Resi- 
dual Group. Female workers were found to be generally employed in 
large factories which accounted for about 96 per cent, of their total employ- 
ment in the Industry. Details appear in Statement 2.;^, 

Statement 2.3 

Estimated Proportion of Wotnen Workers in the Metal Founding Industry 

(December, 1959) 


Centre 

Total 

Number of 
Factories* 

Percent ago 
of Factories 
Employing 
Women 

Total 

Number of 
Wo^ker^ f 
Employed 

Percentage 
of Women 
Workers 

Pereentago 
of Woinen 
Workers in 
the Centre 
to the total 
in the 
Industry 

1 

2 

3 


.5 

t) 

1. 24-l*arg!in;is and IJowrali 

121 

17-8 

17,So2 

0-4 

07 *8 

2. Uesidual 

211 

0-3 

13,500 

0-3 

32*2 

a. All -India 

332 

10-5 

31,3.52 

0-4 

lUU-t) 


♦The iiumfjtT uf’ factoricB given here is dillerent frum ilial given in KStatenn nt J -li due to 
the fact tliat uiily thu.se factories were covered which continued to exist till the time ot the 
Survey. 

•(■iiuth covered and iiot-covered under the Factories Act. 

Data were also collected in respect ol the distribution of women 
workers into broad occupational groups. It was found that as many as 
96.5 per cent, of the women w^orkers in the Industry were emjjloyecl as 
‘Prcxluction and Related Workers’ and the rest on ‘Watch and Ward and 
Other Services . As regards the nature of work done by women, female 
production workers were engaged on such jobs as sotting of iron pieces 
from the dust, cleaning of cast iron pans, breaking of coal, grinding, etc. 
In the group ‘Watch and Wat cl and Other Services’, females were emplosed 
as sweepers. No particular reason was advanced by the employers for 
their employment except that the work being of light nature, women 
workers could be employed profitably. 

2.3. Child Labour — 

During the course of the Survey, none of the sampled units were found 
to be employing child labour. 

2.4. Time and Piece-rated Workers — 

Statement 2.4 gives the distribution of ‘Production Workers by method 
of payment. 

It will be seen that, in the Industry as a whole, a majority of the 
‘Production Workers’ (about 71 j>er cent) were employed on time rate basis 
while the rest (29 per cent) were piece-rated workers. While, in the Resi- 
dual Group, only a small proportion of the production workers wcie piece- 
rated, in ‘24-Pargaiias and Howrah’ centre, this percentage was as high 
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Staiement 2.4 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Production Workers by Method of 

Payment 

(December, 1959) 


Total Percentage of Workers Percentage Distribution of Workers by Sex 
Number of Employed as and Method of Pay mint 


Centre 

Produc- 

-A 


i 

Men 

, 

— ^ 

' 1 

Women 

Workers* 

Timc- 

rated 

* ' \ 

Pieee- 

raied 

' Time- 
rated 

Piece- 

rated 

Time- 

rated 

’ ^ 

Piece- 
rate d 

1 

•> 

3 

4 


() 

7 

8 

1. 24-Parganas 








and Howrah 

10,0o7 

53*3 

40*7 

531 

40-9 

100-0 

— 

2. Residual . . 

11,702 

9o-8 

4*2 

95-8 

4*2 

100-0 

— 

3. All-India . . 

27,7n0 

71 -2 

28-8 

711 

28-9 

100-0 



♦(Vivered un<ler tht' .Fa<i<)jiis Act including contract labour. 

as about 47. As between large and small I’actoiies, comparatively more 
workers were employed on time-rate basis in the latter factories. It is 
significant to note that all the women workers were time-rated. 

2.5. Contract Labour — 

Details about the ex.tent of workers employed through contractors have 
been presented in Statement 2.5. 

SlATEMENT 2.5 


Estimated Proportion of Workers Employed Through Contractors 

(Dcccmbex', 1950) 


Centre 

Total number 
of Factories 

Percentage of 
Fact ojics 
employing 
Contract 
Labour 

Total number 
of Production 
Workers* in 
the Industry 

Percentage of 
Prodnelion 
Workers 
Employed 
through 
Contractors 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 24-Pargana8 and Howrah 

121 

24-6 

16,057 

37-3 

2. Residual 

211 

6-3 

11,702 

2-4 

3. All-India 

332 

13-0 

27,750 

22-6 


♦Covered under the Eaclories Act including contract workiriJ. 


It will be seen from the Statement 2.5 that the system of employing 
workers tlirough contractors was prevalent in about 13 per cent, of the 
metal founding factories and suc h workers formed about 23 per cent, of the 
total ‘Production Workers’ in the Industiy, They were mainly employed 
in ‘24-Pargauas and Howrah’ centre where they constituted about 37 per 
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cent, of the total ‘Production Workers’ as against only a small proportion 
in the Residual Group of factories. It was generally found that in both 
the centres the system of employing workers through contractors was more 
popular in large factories than in small ones. 

Contract labourers were generally engaged on such jobs as manufacture 
of cast iron sleepers for railways, moulding, casting, loading and unloading, 
sand mixing and clipping, etc. The main reason advanced by the manage- 
ments for the employment of contract w'orkers was that the jolrs on which 
they were employed were of a casual or ad hoc nature as their duration was 
conditioned by the quantum of work orders received from time to time and 
the availability of raw materials. 

2.6. Employment Status — 

During the course of the Survey, information pertaining to the classi- 
fication of ‘Production Workers’ into different categories of employment 
status was collected in respect of workers covered under the Factories Act 
and employed directly. Such information appears in Statement 2.G. It may 
be stated that the classification of workers into permanent, temporary, etc., 
is generally regulated by the Standing Orders framed by the managements 
in pursuance of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, or some 
of the State Acts, e.g., the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1916. How- 
ever, in units where framing of Standing Orders was not obligatory or had 
otherwise not been framed, reliance had to be placed on the version of the 
managements with regard to the employment status of their workers. 

Statement 2.6 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of ‘Production and Related Workers’ 
Employed Directly by Employment Status 

(December, 1959) 


Ksti mated Percent « go of 

Total t 


Centre 

number 
of Produc- 
tion 

Workers* 

Perma- 

nent 

Workers 

Proba- 

tionera 

Temporary 

Workers 

JJad^ is 

(^asunl 

Workers 

Appren- 

tices 

1 

*> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 . 24-ParganaH 

and Howrah 

10,061 

75 7 

0*3 

15-7 

— 

6*7 

2*6 

2. Residual . . 

1 1 ,420 

61*8 

1*0 

28-2 


0-1 

8-9 

3. All-Tndia . . 

21,481 

68-3 

0*7 

22*4 


2-7 

5*9 


♦Covered under the Factories Act excluding contract workers. 


In the Industry, as a whole, about 68 per cent, of the workers were 
permanent, about 22 per cent, temporary and the rest were apprentices, 
casual workers, probationers, etc. The proportion of permanent workers 
was higher in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre (about 76%) than in the 
Residual Group (about 62%). 

2.7. Length of Service — 

During the course of the Survey, a study of the distribution of workers 
according to their length of service was made in respect of ‘Production 
Workers’ covered under the Factories Act and employed directly by the 
managements. Data are presented in Statement 2.7. 
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Statement 2.7 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of Production and Related Workers, 
Employed Directly According to Length of Service 
(December, 1959) 


Euti mated 
Total 

Centro Number of 

Production 
Workers* 


1 2 

1 . 24-Pargaiias and Hownili 1 (),U() I 

2. Residnal .. .. 11,420 

3. All-India .. .. 21,481 


Percentage Distribution of Workers with length of 
Service of 

^ ^ 

Uiidei 1 1 year and 6 years and 10 years and 

year above but above but above 
less than 5 less than 10 
years years 


3 4 

25*5 40 1 
36*5 40*3 
31*4 40*2 


5 6 

1!)*2 15-2 

141 0*1 

lG-5 110 


♦Covered under the Factories Act excluding contract Avorkers. 

Ill the Industry, as a whole, it is estimated that, oa 31 si December, 
1959, about 31 per cent, of the ‘Production Workers’ had less than one 
year’s service and nearly 12 per cent, had more than 10 year’s service to 
their credit, ‘llie rest of the workers constituted the intermediate group. 
I’he working force seemed to he comparatively more stable in ‘24-Parganas 
and Howrah’ centre than in the Residual Group of factories. This inference 
is further substantiated liy the data collected in respect of labour turnover 
and discussed elsewhere in this Chapter. 

2.8. Absenteeism — 

Data pertaining (o absenteeism were collected only in respect of ‘Pro- 
duction Workers’ employed directly, excluding badli and casual workers. 
The informal ion collected for the 12 months of 1959 is presented in State- 
metit 2.8. 


SrATEMENT 2.8 

Estimated Absenteeism Rale* in the Metal Founding Industry. 

(During 1959) 


Mouth 




24-Pargauas 
and Ifowrah 

Residual 

All-India 

1 




2 

3 

4 

Janiifiry 




y-4 

10*0 

9-7 

February 


« • 


10-3 

11*9 

11*3 

March . . 


• % 


12*9 

13-2 

131 

April 


• • 


151 

14*7 

14-9 

May 




18*9 

16-4 

17-4 

June 




18-2 

141 

15*9 

July 




131 

120 

12-5 

August . . 




10-9 

10-5 

10*7 

September 




9-7 

110 

10*4 

October 




15*3 

9-5 

11-7 

November 




13-4 

120 

12-6 

DecembcT 




11-4 

10 0 

10-6 

Average, lOoJ) 




13-2 

121 

12G 


*Pero6ntago of man-days lost to tho man-days scheduled to work. 
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In the Industry, as a whole, the absenteeism rate varied from about 
10 per ccnl. in January to about 17 per cent, in May, the average for the 
year (1059) being about per cent. As between the facloi ies in ‘24 Parganas 
and Howrair centre and the Residual Group, though the monthly rates 
of absenU‘eisin varied Avid(4y, the average for the year 1959 was more or less 
the same, i.c., al)oul 13 and 12 per cent, respectively. 

Siiice the record of abscaues by causes was usually not kept by the 
managements, it was not possible to collect statistics of absences by causes. 
However, the monthly variations in the absenteeism rate could be largely 
due to such factors as harvesting, sowing, marriages and other religious and 
social fiincticDns. 

I he information c ollec ted shows that only four of the factories surveyed 
had adopted some measures to curb absetiteeism in their establishments. 
In two of these units, the grant of weekly oil with pay was linked with the 
number of atlendanccs, in anc)ther unit, all the ‘Production Wc^rkers’ were 
being j^aid attendance bonus at the rate of 2 annas per attendance. In the 
remaining unit, llirec prizes of Rs. 25. Rs. 15 and Rs. 5 were being awarded 
each year to thicc w’c:)rkers adjudged Ix'st in being regular. Kxcepting last 
unit, the managements of other three units were c^f the view that the 
measures adoplccl by them had the desired cllett of cuibing absenteeism. 

2.9. Lnl)our T\frti(nfcr — 

Data in respect of lal)Our turnover for ‘Prcxluction Workers’ (excluding 
unpaid appi eniic es and c asual wot kers) weie also collected during the course 
of the Survey. The information collected for the 12 motiths of 195!) is 
presented in Statement 2.9. 

Sl'A CEMENT 2.9 

Ksthnaird Monthly Rates of Accession and Separation (In percentages) 

(During 1959) 


Rato of Accessi m Jlaft' tif Scpirafioii 


r- 

1 

‘4-Faiganas 

and 

Howrah 

Rc.sidual 

All-Jndia 

f 

24-arganas 

and 

TTow rah 

Kcsaliia 1 

All-In<lia 

1 

o 

a 

4 

o 

0 

7 

January . . 

2 1 

4*0 

a*!) 

• a • s 

4-2 

4 0 

February . . 

a -7 

\)‘2 

00 

4 •() 

S-S 

0( 

March 

40 

i \ • Cl 

r>o 

4 • 5 

7*2 

O-C 

April 

:m 

0-2 

4-S 

a -4 

()•!) 

0*2 

M'vy 

:T7 

110 

7t» 

a ■ 2 

.^1 4 

4 *4 

.June 

a • 1 

s-u 

r>-s 

ao 

7*2 

0*7 

July 

4-7 

7'r» 

0- 1 

5 a 

7*7 

(> 5 

Augruai 

a-4 

o • a 

4-4 

2 5 

r>*7 

4*2 

Septembt'r 


7- 1 

4 S 

1 -S 

0*n 

4-0 

Oolobor 

21 

7-2 

40 

1 • 1 

t)S 

43 

November 

a -4 

7 0 

ni 

40 

5*8 

5 a 

December 

2 0 

o«r> 

4-8 

4 0 

T) 4 

51 

AvtTage, 1?)50 

aa 

7 a 

0-4 

a • (i 

0*4 

5-1 


LyP(D)287DofLB— 3 
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Both accession and separation rates in the Industry as a whole, were 
not too high, being of the order of about 5 per cent. each. As between 
different months, the accession rate ranged between about 4 per cent, in 
January to about 8 per cent, in May and the separation rate varied from 
about 4 per cent, in January and December to about 7 per cent, in 
February. 

It would appear that the working force was more stable in factories 
in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre where the average monthly accession 
and separation rates were nearly half to those in the Residual Group. In 
general, the accession and the separation rates were higher in small 
factories. 

An attempt was made to collect the separation by causes also but it 
was found that the managements did not maintain any records in this con- 
nection and hence reliance had to be placed on their version. From the 
information presented in Statement 2.10, it would appear that about 64 per 
cent, of the separations in the Industry were due to quits* and nearly 35 
jier cent, on account of dismissal and discharge. 


Statement 2.10 

Estimated Percentage Distribution o/ Separations by Causes 

(December, 1959) 


Centre 




Causes 


r 

Discharge or 
Dismissals 

— 

Quits 

Retirement 
or Death 

1 



2 

3 

4 

1. 24-Pargana8 and Howrah 

.. 


38*6 

58 0 

2-5 

2. Residual 

, , 


32-7 

67* 1 

0*2 

3. AU-Tndia . . ... 

• • 

• • 

34-6 

64-4 

1-0 


2.10. System of Recruitment — 


The most usual practice in the Industry was to make recruitment 
directly by the managements. As on .31.st December, 1959, about 9.3 per 
cent, of the workers in the Industry were found having been so recruited — 
78 per cent, at the factory gate, 9 per cent, through labour offices, and the rest 
(i.e., 6%) through departmental heads. Services of departmental heads and 
labour offices for recruitments were being utilised by large factories only 
in both the centres as small factories generally did not have such agencies. 
Only a small proportion of the workers (about 6%) had been recruited 
through managing directors, proprietors or head offices and they were 
mostly Clerical and Watch and Ward staff. Those recruited through 
jobbers or mistries or Employment Exchanges constituted a negligible 
proportion. 

2.11. Training and Apprenticeship — 

The system of providing training facilities for workers existed in about 
26 per cent, of the factories in the Industry. The prop>ortion of units pro- 
viding such facilities was higher in the Residual Group (about 31%) than 
in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre (about 17%). With the exception of 
two factories surveyed in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre, accounting for 

♦Quits are termination of employments initialed by employees because of a acceptance 
of jobs elsewhere, dissatisfaction, marriage, maternity, ill health, unauthorised absence, etc. 
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about 7 per cent, of the factories providing training, in all other units, the 
training facilities were being provided on an ad hoc basis and no regular 
scheme existed at all. Apprentices were generally being trained as turners, 
moulders, litters, welders, grinders, machinists, core makers, etc. 

With the exception of a few units where training facilities existed 
only to provide training to the unskilled ncw^ entrants, in all other units, the 
facilities were open to general public and, usually, persons w^ho had already 
received some training in a government instil ution were preferred. The 
period of training v^aried from unit to unit depending u|x>n the degree of 
proficiency aimed and the nature of training. While, in a few units the 
period was not fixed, in others it varied from months to *5 years. Excepting 
a few units, the trainees in others were paid some remuneration for the 
duration of the training, the amount of wfiich varied from Re. 0.50 to 
Rs. 2.90 per day. Employment after completion of training was guaranteed 
in about per cent, of the units providing this facility. 


L/P(D)87Dof LB~3(») 



Chapter III 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 


3.1. Wage Revisioyis — 

InfoniKition rollcclcd during ihc c om so of llic Survey indirntcs that 
there has been no standardisal ion ol wage rates in the Inclustry either on 
an all-India or legional basis and the wage stnu lure, as existing at the lime 
of the Survey, was the result of isolated cases of collective bai gaining, con- 
ciliation, ad judirat ion, etc:. For purposes of studying the recenl influences 
on the wage structure, information was cc^lleeled rc'garding the wTige revi- 
sions which took place in the sam])led establishments, since lllafi, and the 
methods through w hich such revisions were elfef ted. d he results show that, 
since FJat), wage rates had been revised in about IS per cent, of the factories 
in the Indusliy as a whole. Such revisions had taken j^lace only once in 
nearly 72 ]k*i' cent, of them, twice in about la pei cent, and thrice in the 
rest (i.e., I‘>%). As regards the methods followed for wage revisions, about 
34 per cent, of the revisions were due to volimtarv' increase in wages 
allowed by the managements, approximately 2b per cent, weie as a result 
of mutual agreements between the emjdosees and the employers, nearly 23 
per cent, through conciliation proceedings and the rest (i.e., about 14%) 
wxrc based on adjudication aw^ards. The proportion of factories where 
wage revisions had taken place wets higher in the Residual (iroup (about 
23%) than in '24-Parganas and ITowrah’ centre (about 10%). 

3.2. Pay Periods — 

Information about the different pay f)eriods pievalent in the Industry, 
is given in Statement 3.1. In most of the units employing contract 
w'orkets, information regarding pay period of persons employed through 
c out ra( lot s could not lx? ascertained as no records W(‘re available and hence 
the information given here rebates to only persons employed by the manage- 
ments direc tly. 

Statemenp 3.1 

Estimated Perceulage Distribution of Workers* Arrordint^ to Pay Periods 
in the Metal Founding Industry 

(Decennber, I9.a9) 


Poroontage of workers pay pcTiod was 




Month 

Fortnight 

Week^* 

1 


o 

3 

4 

1. 24-Pargana.s and Howrali 

2. Residual 

3. All-India 

.. 

36 7 

91 -7 
Ofi-O 

1 f) 

2-8 

2 ■ 2 

61-8 
r> • ,5 
31-9 


♦Covorofl undiT the Factories Act and employed directly. 

**[nc1uding fow workers (0*8% in Residual and 0*4% in All-India) paid after every 10 
days. 


14 
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It would be seen tlnil, in the Industry as a wliolc, a majority of the 
workers (nearly (')(>%) were receiving their wages every month. Those who 
received their pay packets every week constituted about 32, per cent., 
including a lew' workeis whos(' wages were being paid alter every 10 days. 
Pay period for llie rest of liie woikers (i. r. 11%) was a fortnight. There 
was a noLal)le dillereiice, in this icspect. between the factories located 
in ‘21-Paiganas and Ilowiah' (cntre and those constituting the Residual 
Group. Wliile, in tlie foiiner, a jnajority of the workers (about 02%) 
received their earnings every week, in the latter, the pay period for an 
overwhelming majoiity (about 02%) was a month. 

Karnifiiys — 

During the* course' of the Smvey, infoi mat ion t elating tc^ man-days 
vvoiked and the basic wages, dearness allowance and other allowances earned 
by workers din ing ejne j)ay period immediateb preceding the spec ilied date 
(i.e. !Dst December, lOaO) was collected liom each of the sampled units. 

I he data were colhctc'd in rc‘s|)c‘ct of workc'is covered under the Factories 
Act ac cording to the bioad c alegoric's of ‘All Workc'rs’, ‘Produc tion Workers’ 
(employed direc tlv), ‘Lowest ])aid Ihoduction Workers', ‘Clerical and Relat- 
ed Workc-is’ and ‘Watch and Waid and Other Services’. Since ‘Production 
Woikcrs' constiinted the bulk of ihc‘ working force*, information in respect 
of such woikeis was collc'ckcl sc*paiately for men and women. Data relat- 
ing to earnings of woikers l)\ occupations were, howc'ver, not collected as 
the Laboui liiircciu had alic‘ad\ conducted a detailed occupational wage 
sin\c‘y in 

AV/r/z/z/gs of ‘./// IVor/uos* and d^rodiulion IFo/Zccrs’- — 

On the* basis of infoi mation codec tc‘d. it is c'slimated that, dining 
Dccembc'r, IDolb the* avc iagc* daily earnings of ‘All Woikers' in the Metal 
Founding IndustiN wa re Rs. !b<i7. 1 he* details about the aveiage daily 
c*a!nings of ‘All Woikeis’ and ‘Production Workers’, are given in State- 
ment ;}.2. 

Si mk.mi ni !5.2 

Esliinafcd Jecaz/gc Daily Eaniin^.s oj IFo/V/crs In Uir. Mclal Founding 

lndusl)\} 

(De c ember, I Da?)) 

(In UiipiH’s) 

INcxliul ion W’oikc.i •*'*’*' 

(^ciarc All Worker^'*' ^ — — — ^ 




Mill 

Wonion 

All 

t 

•> 

»> 

•> 

J 


1. l!4-P}irgan;i • and Ji<>\\rali 

-.1 


/ • '2 i 

a 83 

Ucsiitnal 

{ s t 

IMit 


3G4 

a. All- India, 

M',7 

:ir.o 

L’r>7 

a 41) 


'rVll WorkcTw rovirnl ninUrHu- Fadorir:' Ail. 

♦ “ (‘nvi'ivil unilci* till' Fai-lorirs A«l and rni jiloynl diriclly. 

‘Production and Related Workers’ on the average*, earned Rs. 3/19 per 
dav i.e., aI;oul o pea cent, h* s than ‘All Workers’. Higher earnings of 
‘All Woikeis’ >\eie ol)\ioie>h on account of ihc* impact of ihe high salaries 
ic’ccived bv tlu* managc'iial. technical and administi ativ c* personnel includ- 
ed in this gioup. Amongsi ‘Pioduction W'oikeis’, the* average daily earn- 
ings of women workc is ^\erc‘ Rs. 2.37 as against Rs. .‘i.aO (or male \^orkeis. 

J he lower avc'iagc* daily eainings of female w’oikers could be attributed 
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to the fact that they were mostly employed on occupations which carried 
lower wage rates. It would be seen that the average daily earnings of ‘All 
Workers’, as also of ‘Prtxluction Workers’ were higher in the Residual 
Group than in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre, the difference being of 
the order of about 9 per cent, for each category. Generally, it was observed 
that earnings of workers were higher in large factories than in the small 
ones. 

3.3.2. Earnings of Lowest-Paid Production Workers — 

Data in respect of the earnings of the lowest-paid ‘Production 
Workers’ were collected separately for those employed directly by manage- 
ments as well as through contractors though, in respect of the latter, in- 
formation could not be collected from all the units surveyed due to non- 
availability of records. Information collected further shows that these 
‘Production Workers’ were employed as Mazdoors for various unskilled 

I 'obs such as blowing, sand mixing, etc. The average daily earnings of the 
owest-paid ‘Pn)duction Workers’ vis-a-vis ‘Prcxluction Workers’ and ‘.All 
Workers’ arc given in Statement 3.3. 

SlAlEMENl' 3.3 


Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Lowest-Paid ‘Production Workers’ 

(December, 1959) 


(In Rupees) 



Centre 


Average daily earnings of 


r 

Lowest- paid 


‘Production 

’’All 

Workers’ in 
the Indiittry 

Direct 

Woikcrs 

Conlract 

Workers 

All 

Workers 

the Industry 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 

24-Pargariaf' and Hnwmli 2 • 56 

2*28 

2*53 

3*33 

3*51 

2. 

Kfsidiial 

• 66 

2*02 

2 65 

3*64 

3-84 

3 , 

All-India 

2*61 

2*25 

2*58 

3*40 

3*67 


It would be .seen from the Statement 3.3 that the average daily carn- 
iiigs of the lowest-paid ‘Production Workers’ formed about 74 and 70 per 
cent, of those of the ‘Pr<xluction Workers’ and ‘All Workers’ respectively. 
Like some other categories of workers, as already mentioned, the lowest- 
paid ‘Protluction Workers’ in tlic Residual Group earned more than tlieir 
counterparts in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre. Purther, the average 
daily earnings of these workers were higher in large factories than in the 
small ones. 

I hc lowest-paid contract workers earned less than their counterparts 
employed directly. In the Industry, as a whole, their average daily earnings 
were Rs. 2.25 as against Rs. 2.61 for direct workers. 

3.3.3. Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff — 

The average daily earnings of ‘Glerical and Related Workers’ in the 
Metal Founding Industry have been estimated to be higher than those ol 
‘All Worker!*’ and ‘Production Workers’. Such workers, on an average, 
earned about Rs. 5.17 per day. As regards ‘Watch and Ward Stall’ and 
persons in ‘Other .Services’, lliey, on an average, earned Rs. 2. SI per day 
and compared well with the earnings of ‘All Workers’ and ‘Production 
Workers’. Details appear in Statement 3.4. 
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Statement 3.4 

Average Daily Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff 

(December, 1959) 

(Tn Rupees) 



Centre 

CJerieaJ and Related 

Watch and Ward 



Workers (including 

and Other 



supervisory staff 

Ser vices 


1 

2 

3 

1. 24- Parganas 

and Howrah 

4*05 

300 

2. R('si<lufil 

. . . . . 

5-62 

2*70 

3. All-India . 


r> 17 

2-84 


It would be seen that Clerical Workers, like ‘All Workers’ and ‘Produc- 
tion Workers’, in the Residual (iroup were earning more than in ‘21' 
Parganas and Howrah' tentre, the cliHerence being of the order of about 
21 per cent. Workers falling in the group ‘Watch and Ward and Other 
Services’, on the other hatid, earned nearly 11 per cent, more in ‘24- 
Parganas and Howrah’ centre. Workers employed in large factories earned 
more than those employed in small factories in both the strata. 

3.4. Components of Earnmgs — 

Data in respect of earnings collected during the course of the Survey 
reveal tliat the earnings of the woikers primarily consisted of basic wages 
and dearness allowance. 4 he incidence of other allowances was almost 
insignificant, d'he break-up of tlie total earnings, in respect of ‘All Workers’, 
is given in Statement 3.5. 

SlArEMKN l' 3.5 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings by Components of 'All IVorkers' in the 

Metal Founding Industry 

(December, 1959) 


(In UiipceB) 


Centro 

Basic 
Earnings 
( Basic-}- D. A, 
or 

Consolidated) 

Production/ 

Incentive 

Bonus 

Night Shift 
Allowance 

House Rent 
Allowance 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 24-Pargana8 and Howrah 

3-42 








(97-4) 




2. Residual 

3-76 

002 

— 

— 


(97-7) 

(0-6) 



3. All-India 

3-58 

001 

— 

— 


(97-6) 

(0-3) 





Centre 

Transport 

Allowance 

Overtime 

Fay 

Other 

Allowances 

Money Value 
of Con- 
cessions in 
kind 

Total 


1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. 

24-Pargana8 and Howrah 

♦ 

008 

001 

— 

3*61 




(2-3) 

(0-3) 



2. 

Residual 

0*02 

004 

001 

— 

3.84 



(0*5) 

(10) 

(0-3) 



3. 

All-India 

0*01 

006 

001 

— 

3*67 



(0-3) 

(1-6) 

(0-3) 




Note — F igures in brackets arc percentages. 
*Loss than Re. 0*005. 
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Basic Earnings — 

The term ‘basic earnings’ includes basic wages and dearness allowance 
wherever paid separately. I’his component alone accounted lor about 98 
per cent, of the total earnings of the workers in the Industry and its pro- 
portion was more or less the same in both the centres. 

Dearness allowance in addition to basic wages was being paid in about 
20 per cent, of the factories most of whom were large si/c cstaldislimcnts. 
It was observed that tlie practice of paying separate dearness allowance 
was more popular in ‘24-Parganas and Mowiab’ centre where approximate- 
ly 34 per cent, of tlie factories were paying dearness allowance as against 
only about 13 per cent, in the Residual (Iroup. In aljout 32 per cent, of 
the factories paying separate dearness allowance, it was ijeing paid at a 
flat late. It varied accoiding to income slabs in about 27 per cent, of 
sucli establisliincnts and was a (ixetl percentage of Ijasic wages in another 
29 per cent. In the remaining units (i.e., about 12%), all of which were 
located in the Residual Group, the dearness allowance had been linked to 
consumer price index numbers. 

3.4.2. Production ! Incentive Bonus — 

The Survey results show that the practice of paying production/ 
incentive lionus was not common in the Industry. Only one of the large 
units smveyed in the Residual Group was paying production bonus to 
workers employed in moulding shop. 4 he rale of lionus varied according to 
the various items of production and was dilfeient for clillercnt occupations. 
It was payable when prcxluction exceeded a prefixed norm. 

3.4.3. Night Shift Allowance — 

None of the units surveyed and working night sliift weie paying any 
night shift allowance to their workers. 

3.4.4. House Rent Alkiwancc — 

Excepting one .small estaldishmcnt in the Residual Group, no otlier 
unit surveyed was paying any house rent allowance to its employees. As 
such its impact on the average daily earnings of workers, at the Industry 
level, was negligible. The aliove-mentioncd allowance in the unit was pac- 
able to all workers covered under the Eaclories Act provided ticey did not 
own a house within an area of three miles fiom the factory oi- were not 
occupying a house rented by the cotnpany for its employees. 4'he amount 
of house rent allowance varied from Rs. 7. .50 to Rs. 22.50 per month 
according to, inter alia, the earnings of the employees. 

3.4.. 5. Transport Allowance — 

Transport allowance was being paid in only two of the units sur- 
veyed. In one of these units, which happened to be a large factory in 
‘24-I‘arganas and Henvrah’ centre, cycle alhjwance was being paid to only 
‘Watch and Waicl Staff’ who were sent out on duty, at tlie lale of Rs. 20 
per month. In the cither unit (a small one belonging to the Residual fhou])), 
all workers who were residing away from the place of duty, excc-pting 
‘Watch and Ward Staff’ staying in the factory premises, were entitled to 
this allcjwancc at a rate ecpial to the cost of railway pass from the place of 
duty to the station nearest to tlie employees' residence plus bus fare from 
the station to t’lc residence and back. 

3.1.0. Overtime Pay— 

Earnings accruing on account of overtime work amounted to Re. 0.00 
per day and were not significant at the Industry level. As Statement 3.5 
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shows, workers earned more on account of overtime in ‘24-Parganas and 
Howrah’ centre than in llie Residual Group of factories. 

3.1.7. Other Cash Alloxvauccs — 

Kamings du * to alhjwaiKcs otlier than iho'C discussed above amounted 
to Re. 0.01 per day oidy conslituting a negligible percentage of the total 
trainings, riiese allowances were being paid in about a per cent, of the 
factories in ihe Industry though the nature of the allowance differed from 
unit to unit. For example, attendance l)onus was being ])aid to ‘Ibodiiction 
Workers* in only one of the large facloties in ‘21-Pa»ganas and Howrah’ 
centre at the rate of Re. 0.12 per attendance. Other allowances were such 
as tiffin allowa'ncc' at the rate of Re. 0.12 per day to ‘Watch and Waicl Staff’, 
milk allowance' at the rate of Re. 0.50 to Rs. 1.25 per day to workers working 
on tinnace, special allowance of Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 ])er mouth for appren- 
tices, etc. 

.3.1.cS. Other concessions In. kind — 

No concessions in kind weie being enjoyed by workers in any of the 
factories surveyed. 

3.5. Bonuses — 

Infoi inati(jn was also collected in tespect of I)onus('s Ijc'ing ])aicl to the 
wuikeis in the Metal Founding Industiy. Details aj)pc‘ai below: 

3.5.1. Annual j year-oid Bonus — 

The practice of paying annual or yeai (‘iicl bonus was ])re\alent in 
about 15 per (ont. of the facloties in tlie liidusity. It would ap|)c‘ai that 
ihc! ])iactice was more cominon in the Residual (doup o! facloti s of which 
about 21 ])et c. nt. were paying year-end bonus to their emploxees as ag.dnst 
only about 5 per cent, in ‘21'Pargana> and Howiah’ centre. In about 17 
per cent, of the factories paying bonus thcie were tc^gulai sc iuiuis govern- 
ing the payments of bemus and, in the lesi, (i.c*.. theie weie no such 

^chemc^s and the payments were being made on an Ufl h()( l>asis fioin yeai 
to year. I he bonus was being j^aid as a tcsult of inuiual agi eciiu'nts 
between the employers and employees in about til ]K‘r cent, of l]i(‘ factories 
j)aying bonus, voluntaiily by the manageim nls in about 2() j)er ccaii. and 
on the basis of adjudication awards in the test, f'xcc pting a lew units 
when* bonus was l)cing paid oidy to dailv talk’d wotkei's. in all cMluas all 
categories of workers were entitled to it. As regaids ihc‘ c(indilions lor 
entitlement tc; bonus, generally those emplo\ees who had coinplei eel some 
specified period of service or had attained pennanc'iuN, weie entitled to 
receive bonus though in some units, no sucli conditions e xisted. I lie rate 
of paymc*nt vaiied from unit to unit and ra?igecl betwee-n 15 days’ to 
l;{ months’ basic wages. Bonus was being paid in cash in all the units. 

3.5.2. t'estixfal Boytiis — 

"The practice of paying festival bonus was found to be pievalcmt in 
nearly 20 per cent, of the metal founding factories in the counny. I'he 
proportion of such factories was higher in ‘21 P.uganas and Howrah’ 
centre (about 3)83^^) than in the Residual Group (about In nearly 

oiu fiflh of the factories paying festival bonus, all of which weie located 
in ‘2l Parganas and Howiah’ centre, the bonus was being paid regularly 
while', in the test, the payment was being made on an ad hoc basis from 
year to yeai'. In neaily 05 pei cent, of the units paying festival bonus, the 
payment depended at the discretic^ii of the management, while*, in the rc*- 
iiiaining units, it was payable according to mutual agreements between the 
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employees and the nianagenients. Generally the bonus was being paid to 
all categories of workers, though, in a few units, the payment was restricted 
to some specific categories of workers such as clerical and supervisory staff, 
etc. Usually only those employees who had completed some specified period 
of service, varying from one month to one year, were entitled to receive 
bonus. As regards the rate of payment, it varied between 6 days’ to 2 
months’ basic wages in most of the units. However, there were cases where 
the bonus amount, termed as festival gift or award, ranged from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 121 per worker. It was also observed that the bonus paid to clerical and 
supervisory staff was usually higher than that paid to ‘Production Workers’. 
The bonus was being paid invariably in cash except in one of the units 
surveyed where, besides a cash bonus ecjuivalent to 10 days’ pay, each worker 
had been given a dhoti and a towel. 

.I.G. Fines and Deductions — 

Survey results show that none of the units surveyed were imposing any 
fine on their workers. Deductions, wherever made, were in conformity with 
the provisions of the Payment of Wages Act. 



Chapter IV 

WORKING CONDITIONS 


4.1. Shifts — 

"Ihe Survey results show that nearly 80 per cent, of the metal found- 
ing factories in the country were working only one shift daily. Factories 
which worked two shifts daily constituted about 9 per cent, and the rest 
(i.e., r>%) were working three shifts daily. Details appear in Statement 4.1. 

Statement 4.1 

Eslimuled Percentage Dislrihuliun of Metal bounding Factories According 

to Number of Shifts Worked, etc. 

(196()-(il) 


Centro Total Poicoiitago of Pactorios w'orking 

Number of , ^ 

Factories One Shift Two Shifts Throe Shifts Niglit Shift 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 

24-Pargaiia8 and Howrah 

121 

92-4 

2-5 

51 

5*1 

2. 

Residual 

211 

82-5 

12*5 

5 0 

50 

3 ! 

All-India 

332 

86*1 

8*9 

50 

5*0 


The proportion of factories working more than one shift daily was 
Iiigher in the Residual Group (about 18%) than in ‘24 Parganas and 
Howrah’ centre. Night shift* was being worked in only tho.se factories which 
had three shifts. Of the units having night shifts only one was supplying 
free tea to might-shift workers and such workers were also enjoying the 
benefit ol' reduced hours of work which were 7 as against or 8 for day 
shift workers. No such amenity or concession was being allowed in any other 
factory. In approximately 50 per cent, of the factories having night shift, 
a regular system of transferring workers from day shift to night shift and 
vice-versa existed. The period after which such a changeover was being 
effected was a month in about (>3 per cent, of the factories, all of which 
belonged to the Residual Group, and a week in ihe remaining (i.e. 37%) 
units which were located in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre. 

4.2. Hours of work — 

Data collected show that in about' 88 per cent, of the metal founding 
facories in the country, the hours of work, for a majority of the workers 
working in day .shifts, were 8 per day. I'he weekly hours of work did 
not exceed 48 in any of the factories surveyed. In fact’ in about 1 1 per 
cent, they were less than 48 a week. Daily hours of work exceeded 8 in 
only about 8 per cent, of the factoriesj- surveyed while, in the remaining 
factories (i.e., 4%), workers had a 7|-hour day. Details appear in State- 
ment 4.2. 

♦For tUo purposes of the Survey, a night shift was treated as one whoso maji^rity of working 
liours fell between 10 P.M. to 0 A.M. 

fin all such factories as also in a few others, Saturday Wiis a half working d.ay and, as 
such, the weekly hours of work in these factories did nut exceed 48. 
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Statement 4.2 

Daily Hours of Work in Metal founding Factories 
(19604)1) 


Contre 

'r(»tal 

Nninbor 

of 

Ea.o- 

ttjriis 

Estimated J\Toontago of Ka(*tori(is whore 




f 

Daily Hours of work for 
majoriiy of a-dult 
W'orkei's were 

Xight-Shift Hours 

-A.. 

\ 

wore 



Efjiial E(jiial More, 
to 7i to 8 than 8* 

E(|ual 
to 7 

E(jnal 
to 7i 

Eciuar 

to 8 

1 

.> 

.t 4 .■) 

() 

7 

8 

24 -l*a.rg.inas and Howrah 
JU'siilud 

All-In.lia 

121 

211 

2:12 

C-S Tn.a 22 :i 

2 aT.r> 

I.l 87.8 s.l 

25. a 
l(k(> 

5(^.0 

la. 1 

41). () 

.70*0 

25-3 

34-1 


*E(ir only livo (liiys in n u'lMjk, S.Uurday btuii;.; a half working <lay. 

As K’oards workers eiii^ajgcd llir()ii»»h (oiil i actors, (?\(.e|)l iiiL* a few 
fa( lories where iheir dail\ hours of woi k wei e not lixed, in all ollicrs, ihey 
weie woikin|:> 8 hours ])er day. 

I he dislrihulioii of facloiies aecouling I'o ihe duialion of rest inUnval 
allowed lo workeis and the s])read over of worklni» houis is j^ivcti in Stale- 
UlClU 1.0. 

SlAlEMEM I.I) 

fslimafad Prrcnilai^r Distribution of Factovirs According to Duration of 
Sfjrcud over and /Ost Intervals 
(196(Mil) 


CenlU' 

'Potal 

Xuinbor 

of 

Eautorius 

lVroenta.go of Eaolories whe,ro 

Spi 

vad-ovor wa.s 

\ 

f 

Less than 0 
lionrs 

hhjnal to 1) 
hours 

Moi'o than 9 
hours 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

1. 24-PargaiMS and Howrah 

2. K(!sidiin,l 

3. All-India 

Centro 

121 

211 

3.32 

.37-7 

35 1 

3(3- 1 

51) 8 

51 1) 

.5G-7 

2-5 

lOO 

7-2 

Vorei 

•ntago of 7<7irtorio.s where 
^ 

Timings 
wore not 
being 
observed 

r 

Host Interval uas 

A- 

1 

E({iial lo 
hour 

J i to 1 hour 

Morci lhan I 
hour 

J 

G 

7 

8 

I) 

1, 24-Parganas :»‘ul Howrab 

.35 • 7 

44-3 

— 

1()1 

2. Hosidual 

.35 1 

.54 1) 

lO-O 

L50 

3. All-India 

42G 

51 1 

6-3 

15-4 
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Excepting one factory surveyed in ‘2i-Pargnnas and Howrah' centre 
where workers* working during second and iliird shifts were not being 
allowed any rest interval, in all others rest interval of at least an hour 
to the workers was being allowed. .1 he daily spread-over was up to 9 hours 
in nearly per cent, of factories and more than 9 hours in the remaining 
units. 

It was further observed, during the Survey, that in about 15 per cent, 
of the factories the prescrilu'd timings of working hours were not being 
obscjved strictly. 

4 . 3 . Dust and Fumes — 

The Survey results show that processes giving oil considerable dust 
such as sand mixing, grinding, moulding, etc., were being carried on in 
about 32 per cent, of the metal founding factories. Approximately three- 
fourths of these units had adopted some precautionary measures to safe- 
gtiard workers against' dust hazard wliich were usually in the form of 
isolation of the dusty processes and/or suppression of dust by the tisc of 
water. Protective eciuipmcnt stich as dtist masks had been provided in 
aI>out 17 per cent, of tlie factories having dusty processes. In some of the 
factories workers engaged on dtisty processes weic foivKl to have covered 
their mouth and nose with a piece of dotli. 

Processes giving off f times, vapours or gases such as welding and cast- 
ing were being carried on in abc^tit 8 per cent, of the factories all of which 
liappened to be in the Residual (iroup. Nearly half of such factories had 
not taken any precautionary meastircs while the remaining units had 
isolated tliose processes and, a few had also provided local exhaust ventila- 
tion. Some protective eqtiipment' such as welding mask, goggles and hand 
gloves had been provided in abotit 80 per cent, of the units having processes 
giving olf f times, vapotirs c^r gases. 

y\s regards hotise-kceping in the departments where processes giving 
oh dtist, fumes, vaj)ours or gases were being carried on, it was unsatisfac- 
tory in about' 38 per cent, of the factories while, in the rest, it was satis- 
factory. 

4 . 1 . Seating Arrangements — 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, the managements are required to 
make suitable arrangements for silting for all such workers who are obliged 
to work in a standing position so that they may take advantage of any 
opportunity for rest which may occur in the course of work. This aspect 
was enquired into during t'hc course of the Survey and it was found that 
of the factories where workers were required to work in a standing posi- 
tion, the sealing arrangements existed in only about 20 per cent. The 
position in this regarcl was comparai'ivcly better in ‘24-Parganas and 
Howrah' centre where the proportion of factories providing seats was 
about .32 per cent, as against nearly 11 per cent, in the Residual Group. 
The managements, which had not prewided sealing arrangements, gave 
different reasons therefor such as lack of space, adverse effect on efficiency 
and production, exi.stence of seating facilities in the canteen, etc. 


*A11 these workers wore piece-rated and engaged through contractors. 
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4.5. Conservancy — 

It is ol)Iigai’ory for every factory to maintain adequate number of 
latrines and urinals of a prescribed standard for the use of workers. The 
Survey results show that excepting about 12 per cent, of factories in the 
Residual Group, all other factories had provided latrines for the use of 
their workers. Thus, it is estimated that, at the Industry level, the per- 
centage of factories where latrines existed was nearly 92. 'I’he defaulting 
establishments were small factories. The latrines provided were of dry-type 
pan in about 50 per cent, of the factories, water-born sewer in approxi- 
mately 24 per cent*., water-borne septic tanks in about 15 per cent, and 
dry-type bore hole, etc., in the remaining units (i.e., 5%). Excepting 
a few factorie.s, everywhere privies were of a piermanent structure with 
plastered or tarred walls, impervious floors and were properly screened to 
afford privacy. Water taps in or near the latrines, however, existed in only 
about 55 per cent, of the factories. Among the factories providing latrines 
and employing female workers, separate arrangements for them existed 
in nearly 25 per cent. 

Urinals had been provided in about 93 per cent, of the factories in 
‘24-Parganas and Howrah' centre and in approximately 64 per cent, in the 
Residual Group. Thus, at the Industry level, the propordon of these 
factories was about 75 per cent. In all but a few such factories, the construc- 
tion of the urinals was of a permanent type with plastered walls. The 
floors of the urinals were invariably impervious. In approximately 80 per 
cent, of such establishments, urinals were properly screened. None of the 
factories providing urinals and employing female workers had made 
separate arrangements for their women employees, probably, because the 
number of women workers employed was very small. 

4.6. Leave and Holidays — 

Annual leave- (i.e., earned leave) with pay is the only leave facility 
which is required to be gfranted by the employers to their employees as a 
statutory obligation under the Factories Act, 1948. All other tfypes of leave 
facilities have come into vogue either as a result of mutual agreements 
between the employees and the employers or as a consequence of adjudica- 
tion awards. Statement 4.4 shows the t!ypes of leave and holidays that the 
workers in the Metal Founding Industry were enjoying at the time of the 
Survey. 

Statement 4.4 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Metal Founding Factories Granting 

Various Types of Leave 
(1960-61) 


Feroentage of Factories Granting 

— » 

Earned Casual Siok Festival 

Leave Leave Leave and 

National 

Holidays 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 24-Pargana8 and Howrah 

121 

80-3 

51 

6-1 

100*0 

2. Residual 

211 

82*6 

21*3 

10*0 

82*5 

3. AU-Ihdia 

332 

81-7 

15*4 

8*2 

88*0 


Centre Total 

Number 

of 

Factories 
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4.6.1. Earned Leave — 

It is estimated that nearly 82 per cent, of the factories in the country 
were granting earned leave to their employees at the time of the Survey. 
The compliance of the law was better in large factories as compared to 
smaller ones. However, it was observed that in some of the factories the 
employees were actually not allowed to enjoy leave but were being paid 
leave wages at the end of the year. As regards the period of leave, qualify- 
ing conditions and rate of payment, the managements generally followed 
the provision of the Factories Act. However, in some of the large factories, 
in both the centres, some categories of employees, such as administrative, 
executive and managerial, professional and technical personnel and clerical 
staff, enjoyed better benefits. They were usually entitled to 30 days* leave 
in a year with normal pay. 

In order to assess the extent to which the workers had actually enjoyed 
the benefits of earned leave, during 1959, data were collected in respect of 
such workers during the course of the Survey. The findings appear in State- 
ment 4.5. 

Statement 4.5 

Estimated Proportion of Workers Granted Earned Leave with Pay 

(During 1959) 


Centre 


Estimated 

Average 

Daily 

Employment 
in 1969 

Number of 
Workers 
wbo 

Enjoyed 

Leave 

Percentage of 
Workers who 
Enjoyed Leave 
to the Total 
Employed 

1 


2 

3 

4 

1. 24-Parganas and Howrah 


11,747 

6,427 

54-7 

2. Residual 


10,846 

6,946 

640 

3. All-India 


22,692 

13,373 

69-2 


Centra 


Percentage Distribution of Workers wbo Enjoyed Leave 

t ^ 

Up to Over 6 Over 10 Over 16 Over 20 Over 26 Over 30 
6 days up to 10 up to 16 up to 20 up to 26 up to 30 days 
days days days days days 


1 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. 24-Parganaa and Howrah . . 

29-7 

HBQIi 


11*9 

3 1 

3-4 

2*2 

2. Residual 

13-8 

19*7 

46*1 

8*3 

6*3 


1*8 

3. All-India 

21*4 

14*8 

43*3 


4*8 

3-7 



The Statement (4.5) shows that nearly 59 per cent, of the workers in the 
Industry availed of earned leave with pay during 1959. The proportion of 
such workers was higher in the Residual Group (about 64%) than in ‘24- 
Parganas and Howrah’ centre, (about 55%). As regards the period of leave 
availed of, Statement 4.5 shows that, in both the centres, comparatively 
more workers enjoyed leave for a period of ‘over 10 up to 15 days*. In the 
Industry, as a whole, the proportion of such workers was about 43 per 
cent. 
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4.0. 2. Casual Leave — 

Bcsi(l(.‘s annual leave with wages, workers in ahont I."* per cent, of the 
factories in the country (.Statement 1.1) w'erc enjoying the henelit of casual 
leave with J)ay. In this matter, there was a signiiicant dillerencc between 
the two centres. As against about 21 per cent, of the fattories in the Resi- 
dual Group grantitig (asual leave to their employees, the (orresponding 
percentage in ‘21 Paiganas and Howrah’ centre was only about It was 
generally noticed that <asnal leave benefit existed in proportionately more 
large factories than in smaller establishments. In about ti<S per cent, of the 
units gtaiuing casual leave, all categories of workers were being allowed 
this facility while, in the rest, it was available to otdy some specific: cate- 
gories of emjjloyees such as clerical and related workers, etc. In nearly 
four (ifths of the units granting casual leave, the facility was line onditiotial 
whereas, in the re st, it was admissible only on completion of some specified 
period of service (varying from (i motiths to one year) or on attaining 
permanency. 

In approximately (iO per cent, of the units granting casual leave, the 
number of class allowed in a vear did nc:>t exceed 7. In another 10 per cent, 
of the units, where leave was admissible t'o supervisory stall only, the 
number of clavs allowed in a year was 15. In the remaining units (i.e., 
21%), the period of leave was not fixed and ccjuld be granted for 
anv nuniber ctf days, at the discretion of the management. AM employees 
availing themselves of casual lc:ave were entitled to full basic wages ])lus 
dearness allowance or consolidated wages, as the- case might be-, for tiie 
leave period. 

4.6. . 5. Sick Leave — 

In areas where the Employees* .State Insurance .Scheme has been imple- 
mented. the bc!)nefit of sick leave with W'ages is ordinarily available to the 
employees under the Employees’ State In.surance .Scheme. Duritig the 
course of the present .Survey, information regarding sick Ic'ave was collect- 
ed from those units only where the sick leave facility was being granted by 
the managements, irrespective of the fact whether they w'ere covered under 
the Employees’ .State Insurance .Scheme or not. As sucli, it is estimated that 
in only about 8 per cent, of metal founding factories in the country workers 
were enjoying the facility of sick leave with pay (Statement 4.4). 

In about 58 per cent, of the units granting sick leave, the benefit W'as 
admissible to all categories of workers, while in the rest, only .some speci- 
fic categories such as professional, technical and related personnel and 
clerical staff, etc., were enjoying this facility. Nearly two-thirds of the units 
granting sick leave had not prescribed any condition for eligibility of leave, 
whereas of the remaining units, some were allowing it' to tho.se who com- 
pleted at least one year’s service arul some others to their permanent 
employees. In all those units where leave was admi.ssible to all categories 
of workers (i.e., about 58%), the number of days allowed in a year did not 
exceed 7. In other factories where only some specific categories of w'orkers 
were enjoying this leave facility, the number of days allowed in a year 
was 15 days in some units and was not fixed in others, being at the 
discretion of t'he management. As regards payment for the period of leave, 
all units were paying full basic wages plus dearness allowance or consoli- 
dated wages, as the case might be. 
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4.6.4. National and Festival Holidays — 

The practice of granting national and/or festival holidays with pay 
existed in all but nearly 17 per cent, of factories in the Resiclual Group 
(Statement 4.4). In about 88 p>er cent, of these units, such holidays were 
admissible to all categories of workers, whereas in the rest, only some cate- 
gories, such as monthly-rated workers, clerical and supervisory staff, watch 
and ward staff, etc., were enjoying these holidays. About 36 per cent, of 
the units granting national and/or festival holidays had not prescribed 
any condition for eligibility; other factories insisted on such conditions as 
attendance on the preceding and/or the succeeding working day. As re- 
gards the number of days allowed, the practice varied from unit to unit. 
It was up to 5 days in about 35 per cent, of the factories, over 5 to 10 days 
in nearly 43 per cent., over 10 to 15 days in al)out 21 per cent, and over 15 
days in the rest (i.e., 1%). All the factories were allowing full normal 
wages for these holidays. 

4.7. Weekly Offs— 

All the factories in the Industry were found to be complying with the 
provision of the Factories Act in regard to the granting of a weekly day 
of rest to their employees. As regards payments for such weekly offs, it was 
usually restricted to the monthly-rated staff presumably because the law 
has not made it obligatory to make payments for such weekly days of rest. 


LyP(D)287Do£LB~4 



Chapter V 

WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

The human approach to the problems of industrial labour has been 
increasingly in evidence in all countries, including India, for the last few 
decades. Various committees or commissions appointed in India, from time 
to time, for enquiring into the conditions of industrial labour, have never 
failed to pin-point the urgency and udlity of ameliorative measures in 
order to promote the welfare of workers. Government legislation has been 
quick in response and tlie various enactments passed thereby have gone a 
long way in improving such conditions. Besides facilities provided in com- 
pliance to the law, many welfare measures have been undertaken volun- 
tarily by the employers for the benefit of their employees. During the 
present Survey, an attempt was made to assess the extent of welfare facilities 
being enjoyed by workers in the Metal Founding Industry. Information 
collected in respect of both obligatory and non-obligatory facilities, is 
presented in the following paragraphs. 

5.1. Drinking Water Factories — 

Suitable arrangements for the supply of drinking water were found to 
be existing in all the units surveyed. However, the type of facility provided 
varied widely. The most common arrangement was in the form of water- 
taps which existed in about 46 per cent, of the factories surveyed, in some 
of which, of course, besides water-tap, wells had also been provided. Other 
arrangements were in the form of earthen pitchers, tube wells, wells or 
hand pumps. Details appear in Statement 5.1. 

Statement 5.1 

Drmking Water Facilities in Metal Founding Factories 

(1960-61) 
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of 
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T 
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whero tors 

Drinking Water 

^ater facility 
existed 

Mechani- 

cal 

Coolers 

Earthen 

Pitchers 

only 

Taps 

only 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 


1. 24-Pargana8 and Howrah . . 

121 

1000 

— 

— 

4-3 

34-2 

2. Residual 

211 

100 0 

1*3 

2-5 

28*7 

30*0 

:i. AU-India 

332 

100 0 

0-8 

1-6 

19-8 

31*6 


Est'imiitod percentage of factories where winter was supplied through 


r 

Centre 

Tube 

Well8 

or 

wells 

Drums 

Hand 

Pumps 

Taps 

and 

others 

♦ 

Estimated 
Percentage of 
Factories mak- 
ing arrange- 
moiits for supply 
of cool water 
in summer 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. 24-Pargana8 ar.d Howrah 

34*2 

4-3 

.. 

230 

14*4 

2. Residual . . 

9*9 

160 

2*6 

10- 1 

360 

3. All-India . . 

18*8 

111 

1-6 

148 

27-6 


28 
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The Factories Act?, 1948, prohibits the location of any drinking water 
point within 20 feet of latrines and urinals. The Survey has shown that, 
excepting about 15 per cent, of the factories where drinking water points 
were sit?uated within the prohibited distance, in all other units, the provi- 
sion of the law had been complied with. 'I’he proportion of defaulting 
units, which were usually small establishments, was higher in the Residual 
Group (about 19%) than in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre (about 9%). 
The Factories Act provides that every factory employing more than 250 
workers should supply drinking water cooled by ice or other elFective 
method during summer months. It is estimated that of nearly 5 per cent, of 
metal founding factories, under such an obligation, al^out two-thirds had 
actually provided this facility. However, some more units, though under 
no Statutory obligation, had also made the arrangements for supplying 
cooled water during summer and as such the proportion of units, where 
the arrangements actually existed in the Industry, was about 28 per cent. 
The position seemed to be better in the Residual Croup w’herc the 
corresponding percentage was about ??5 as against about? 14 for ‘24-Parganas 
and Howrah’ centre. The arrangements were mostly in the form of earthen 
pitchers, though ice cooled water was also being supplied in a fairly large 
number of such units. 

5.2. Washing Facilities — 

Section 42 of t?he Factories Act provides that adequate and suitable 
facilities for washing should be provided and maintained for the use of 
workers in every factory. Information collected would show that nearly 
55 per cent, of the factories had provided this facility. The proportion of 
such factories was higher in the Residual Group (about 66%) than in 
‘24-Parganas and Hownah’ centre (about ‘55%). 

Washing facilities were generally in i?lie form of taps on stand pipes 
and water stored in receptacles. In a few f.ictories, taps or jets or wash 
basins with taps, elc., had been provided for the purpose. Cleansing 
material, usually soap, was being supplied to workers in about 64 per cent?, 
of the factories. 

Though about 9 per cent, of the factories, where the above arrange- 
ments existed, had employed female workers, none of them had provided 
separate washing facility for them probably because the number of women 
workers employed was very low. 

5.3. Bathing Facilities — 

It is estimated that about 19 per cent, of the metal founding factories 
in the country had provided bathing facilities. The pro|K>rtion of such 
factories was higher in the Residual Group (about 22%) than in ‘24- 
Parganas and Howrah’ centre (about 13%). Appro-ximately 17 per cent, of 
the factories providing bathing facility were employing women but 
separate arrangement for them did not exist in any such factory. 

5.4. Canteens — 

The Factories Act, 1948, lays down that the State Governments may 
make rules requiring t?hat in any specified factory, wherein more than 250 
persons are ordinarily employed, an adequate canteen, according to the 
prescribed standards, should be provided for the use of workers. It is esti- 
mated on the basis of the Survey that only about 5 per cent, of the factories 
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in the Industry were under a statutory obligation to provide canteens and 
most of them (nearly 83%) had fulfilled their obligation. Besides, a few- 
more factories (belonging to the Residual Group) which though were 
under no statutory obligation, yet had provided canteens. Thus, in the 
Industry as a whole, canteen facilities existed in nearly 9 per cent, of the 
factories. As between ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre and the Residual 
Group, the proportion of factories providing canteen was about 10 and 8 
per cent, respectively. About 55 per cent, of the canteens served tea, coffee 
and snacks only, while the rest had made arrangements for the sale of 
meals as well. Drinking water facility within the canteen existed in about 
71 per cent, of tlie canteens. 

Nearly 73 per cent, of the canteens were being run by the contractors 
and the rest by the managemcnis. Canteen managing committees had been 
constituted in about 37 per cent, of the canteens where they were respon- 
sible for fixing the prices of the various items sold. The prices w'ere being 
fixed by the contractors themselves in about 45 per cent, of the canteens, 
by the managements in 9 per cent, and jointly by the management and the 
contractor in the rest (i.e., 9%). 

In about 37 per cent, of the canteens, items were being s<dd at sub- 
sidised rates, in about 51 per cent, at market prices while in the remaining 
(i.e., 9%) the principle of uo-profit-no-loss was being followed. .Survey 
results show that price lists of various items sold were often not 
displayed in the canteen halls ina.smuch as such lists could be .seen dis- 
played in only about 10 per cent, of the canteens. It has been estimated 
that nearly 47 per cent, of the workers employed in factories having 
canteens were visiting the canteens daily. 

About 46 per cent, of the canteens were satisfactorily located inasmuch 
as their surroundings were clean and they were .some distance away from 
the work places. Tlieir hygienic conditions were also good or satisfactory. 
In the remaining 54 per cent, of canteens, the po.sition was reported to be 
bad both in respect of location and hygienic conditions. 

5.5. Creches — 

The Factories Act, 1948, requires all factories employing more than 
50 women workers to maintain a creche of a prescribed standard. It is 
estimated that nearly 10 per cent, of the metal founding factories were 
employing female workers but, since their employment did not exceed 
50 in any of such units, they were neither under a statutory obligation to 
provide creches nor they had done so. 

5.6. Lockers — 

l,ocker facilities for keeping clothings of workers w'ere found to be 
existing in only an insignificant percentage of the factories surveyed. 

5.7. Rest Shelters — 

Maintenance of rest shelters is obligatory under the Factories Act foi 
c\'cr\' factory wherein more than 1.50 w'orkers are ordinarily employed. 
How'ever, if the factory is maintaining a canteen of the pre.scribed standard, 
the provision of a separate rest shelter is not binding. It is estimated that 
the provision of a rest shelter was obligatory in only a few factories which 
employed more than 150 workers but had not provided canteens. Of 
these, nearly one-third had actually provided rest shelters while the rest 
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maintained that some oflier places such as factory compound, etc., were 
being utilised for the purpose. However, in addition to the above, a few 
more units, though under no statutory obligation, had also provided rest 
shelters. Thus, rest shelters had been provided in nearly 5 per cent, of the 
units in the Industry. The proportion of such factories was comparatively 
higher in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre than in the Residual Group. 

Rest shelters wherever provided were not up to the mark. Either the 
building provided was not of the prescribed standard or they were not 
kept clean and tidy and had no provision for drinking water. 

5.8. Recreation Facilities — 

On the basis of information collected during the course of the Survey, 
it is estimated that arrangements for recreation of workers, such as indoor 
games, outdoor games, cultural programmes or programmes on festive 
occasions, etc., existed in about 19 per cent, of the units in the Industry. 
The proportion of such factories in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre was 
somewhat higher (about 25%) than in the Residual Group (nearly 
15%). The abovh-mentioned facilities were, however, usually restricted to 
some programme on festival occasions only and regular arrangements for 
indoor and/or outdoor games such as cards, chess, football and volley ball, 
etc., existed in just a few units surveyed. 

In nearly 95 per cent, of the factories providing recreational facilities, 
the cost of such activities was being met by the managements while, in the 
rest, they were being financed jointly by the managements and the workers. 

5.9. Educational Facilities — 

None of the units surveyed had provided any educational facilities for 
the children of their employees. Arrangements for adult education also 
did not exist in any of tlic units surveyed. 

5.10. Medical Facilities — 

Except for first-aid boxes and ambulance rooms, the law does not 
recjuire employers to provide any other medical facility. Survey results show 
that only two large factories, one each in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre 
and the Residual Group, had provided dispensaries which were manned 
by part-time doctors and other staff like compounders and dressers, etc. In 
one of these units, the part-time doctor was available for 2 hours, or more 
if required, on alternate days and besides his normal duties, was attending 
to vaccination and inoculation of workers. In the other unit no hours were 
fixed for the part-time doctor who was available only in emergencies. In 
addition to the above-mentioned two units, approximately 1 1 per cent, of 
the factories surveyed had standing arrangements with private practitioners 
for the medical treatment of their workers in cases of need. Thus in the 
Industry, as a whole, arrangements for tlie medical treatment of workers 
existed in about 13 i>er cent, of the factories. It was further observed that 
in the factories providing medical facilities and employing contract labour, 
these facilities were available to such workers in the same way as to the 
workers employed direct. 

5.10.1. Ambulance Rooms — 

Under the Factories Acts, every factory employing more than 500 
workers is required to provide and maintain an ambulance room. The rules 
framed by the State Governments prescribe the standard as well as equip- 
ment of such rooms. The survey has revealed that excepting 2 large fac- 
tories surveyed in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre, no other factory was 



under a statutory obligation to provide an ambulance room. However, of 
the above two units, only one had provided an ambulance room which was 
under the charge of a whole-time doctor assisted by the necessary staff. The 
doctor, besides being incharge of the ambulance room, was attending to 
workers in the factory as well. 

6.10.2. First-aid — 

The Factories Act, 1948, lays down tliat every factory should maintain 
first-aid boxes at the rate of one for every 60 workers ordinarily employed. 
Such boxes must contain the prescribed items and should be leadily acces- 
sible to workers during all the working hours. Survey results show that 
about 95 per cent, of the factories in the Industry had provided first-aid 
boxes. 'Fhe compliance was better in the Residual Group where the propor- 
tion of such factories was about 98 per cent as against nearly 91 per cent, in 
‘24-Parganas and Howuah’ centre. The Factories Act also provides that all 
first-aid boxes must be kept under the charge of trained first-aiders. It was 
found, however, that only about 26 per cent, of the units having such boxes, 
had done so. The position was comiiaratively better in the Residual Group 
where the corresponding proportion was about 34 per cent, as against 
approximately 13 per cent, in ‘21-Parganas and Howrah’ centre. As regards 
contents of the first-aid boxes, in only about 36 per cent, of the factories 
providing such boxes, the contents were found to be (omplctc. I'hc boxes 
in the other factories were found to be deficient in one or more items. 

5.11. Transport Facilities — 

Excepting two sampled factories, one each in tlm Residual Group and 
‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre, none of the other uuils surveyed had 
provided any transport facility to their workers. In one of the above- 
mentioned factories located in ■24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre, only 
‘Watch and Ward’ staff were being paid Rs. 20 p.m. as cycle allowance for 
outside duty. In tlie other unit, all workers who were residing away from 
the factory, were being given the facility of free railway pass plus bus fare 
for the distance between the residence and the place of duty and back. 

5.12. Other Amenities — 

A grain shop existed in only one of the large factories surveyed in the 
Residual Group where the management was meeting the expenditure on 
the staff appointed for rite purpose. Co-operative creclit societies were func- 
tioning in only three large factories surveyed, one iii ‘24-Parganas and 
Howrah’ centre and two in the Residual Group. The main activity of these 
.scKieties was to advance loans to their members on easy terms. Financial 
aid to societies by the management was being provided in only tw’o of 
these units. 

5.13. Housing Facilities — 

It is estimated that, at the time of the Survey, housing accommodation 
to workers had been provided in only about 10 per cent, of the factories 
in the Industry though the proportion of workers housed varied from unit 
to unit. The proportion of factories providing housing accommodation 
was higher in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah' centre (about 21%) than in the 
Residual Group (about 4%). The details about the type of accommoda- 
tion provided rent charged, etc., are presented in Statement 5.2. It would 
be seen from the Statement (5.2) that excepting for an insignificant number 



Statement 5.2 


Estimated Percentage of Factories Providing Houses, Extent of Accommo- 
dation and Rent Charged 

(1960-61) 


Centre 

Total 

Percent- 

Percentage of Houses consisting Percent- 


Number 

age of 


of 


age of 


of 

Faotories 

1 

-A. 

\ 

Faotories 


Fao- 

Providing 

One 

Two 

Threo 

which 


tories 

Houses 

room 

rooms 

or more 

charged 






rooms 

rent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 . 24-Pargaiia8 and Howrah 

121 

21-3 

97-6 

2-6 

— 

— 

2. Besidual 

211 

3-8 


— 

— 

— 

3. All-India 

332 

101 

98-1 

1-9 




of two-roomed houses provided by a few factories in ‘24-Parganas and 
Howrah’ centre, the housing accommodation provided generally consisted 
of one-room tenements and accounted for about 98 per cent, of the total 
houses provided. Only about 56 per cent, of the houses were pucca built. 

Housing accommodation had mostly been provided to ‘Watch and 
Ward’ staff and clerical workers. All the houses provided were rent free. 
It is estimated that, as on 31st December, 1959, of 30870* workers employed 
in the Industry, only about 755 workers (i.e., about 2%) had been provided 
houses by the employers. Details appear in Statement 5.3. 

Sl'ATEMENT 5.3 

Estimated Percentage of Workers Allotted Houses in the Metal Founding 

Industry 

(1960-61) 


Centre 


Total Number of 
Workers* Employed 


Percentage of 
Workers 
allotted Houses 


1. 24-Farganas and Howrah 

• • 

, , 


17,632 

3-8 

2. Besidual 


, , 

, , 

13,338 

0.7 

3. All-India 

« • 

. . 

• • 

30,870 

2-4 


*Coyered under the Factories Aot. 

None of the units surveyed were providing any facility whatsoever to 
their employees for building houses. 







Chapter VI 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

Till the attainment of Independence, workers employed in the Metal 
Founding Industry, like other industrial workers in the country, had secu- 
rity only against industrial accidents by virtue of the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. Women workers, in addition, were 
entitled to maternity benefit under State laws. Largely as a result of 
statutory measures adopted by the Government of India, such as the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, and the Employees’ Provident Funds 
Act, 1952, workers employed in the Metal Founding Industry now enjoy a 
fair measure of social security benefits. 'I'he following paragraphs describe 
the existing position in the Industry as revealed by the Survey. 

6.1. Provident Fund Schemes — 

The Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme framed under the Employees’ 
Provident Funds Act, 1952, was introduced in the Metal Founding Industry 
with effect from 1st November, 1952. The information collected during 
the course of the present Survey shows that, prior to the introduction of 
this obligatory Scheme, workers in only a few metal founding factories, 
located in ‘24-Pargauas and Howrah’ centre, were enjoying the benefit of 
provident fund. Subsequently, these units were either allowed to continue 
their schemes as exempted establi.shmcnts or the existing schemes were 
replaced by the new Scheme. The situation existing at the time of the 
Survey w’ould be clear from Statement 6.1. 

Statement 6.1 


Estimated Proportion of Metal Founding Factories Having Provident Fund 

Schemes 

(1960-61) 


Centre 

Total 

Number 

of 

Fac- 

tories 

Percent- 
age of 
Factories 
Hawing 
Provi- 
dent 
Fund 
Schemes 

Percentage of Factories Having 

Total 

Number 

of 

Workers^ 
employed 
as on 
31-12-59 

Percentage 
of Worker! 
who wore 
members of 
the 

Provident 
Fund 
Sfhemos 
as on 
31-12-59 


The 

Employees’ 

Provi- 

dent 

Fund 

Scheme, 

1052 

Other 

I*rovi- 

dent 

Fund 

Sbhemea 

No 

Scheme 
at all 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 24-Pargana8 aiui 121 
Howrah. 

37 3 

37-3 

— 

62*7 

17,632 

40*7 

2. Residual . . 

211 

22-7 

22-7 

— 

77*3 

13,338 

38-6 

3. All India . . 

332 

28*0 

28*0 

— 

72 0 

30,870 

39-7 


•Covered under the Factoriee Act. 


It will be seen that, during 1960-61, nearly 28 per cent, of the metal 
founding factories, most of which were of large size, were having provident 
fund scheme and about 40 per cent, of the workers in the Industry were 
enjoying the benefit of the same. The low percentage of factories having 
this facility in the Industry is apparently due to the fact that most of the 
factories in the Industry were employing less than 50 workers and the Em- 
jijoyees’ Provident Funds Act at the time* of the Survey applied only to 

.34 
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factories having fifty or more workers. Besides, some factories might not 
have completed three years of existence to come within the purview of the 
Act. 

In all factories having provident funds, the scheme in force was the 
Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme and consequently the scope of cover- 
age, rate of contribution and the conditions of eligibility were the same as 
laid down in the Scheme. 

6.2. Pension Schemes — 

The Survey results show that in none of the units surveyed, there w'as 
any pension scheme for workers. 

6.3. Gratuity Schemes — 

Regular gratuity schemes, providing for payment of gratuity in the 
event of death, retirement, resignation or termination of service by em- 
ployer (except dismissal), to all categories of workers, were in force in only 
three (or about 5%) of the units surveyed in the Residual Group. In all 
these units, gratuity was payable only on completion of at least 10 years’ 
continuous service in the event of discharge and 15 years’ continiums service 
in the event of retirement or resignation; no qualifying condition was pres- 
cribed in case of death. In tw'o of these units, the rate of payment was 15 
days’ basic wages for each completed year of service subject to a maximum 
of months’ basic wages. In the third unit, the rate was half a month’s 
basic wages for each completed year of service in case of retirement, resigna- 
tion or discharge and in the event of death, it was 3/4ths of a month's 
basic wages for each year of service. 

Besides the above-mentioned units, gratuity was payable on a limited 
scale in tw’o more units, iti ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre. In the.se 
establishments, only those employees tvho W'ere in employment prior to the 
introduction of the provident fund scheme, when the practice of paying 
gratuity was discontinued, were entitled to receive gratuity. In both these 
units, gratuity was payable only for that period of service which had been 
rendered prior to the introduction of the provident fund scheme. The 
rate of gratuity in one of them, was 15 days’ basic wages for each completed 
year of service, payable in the event of death and retirement only. In the 
other unit, gratuity in the event of death, retirement, resignation or dis- 
charge was payable only on completicHi of at least 20 years’ continuous ser- 
vice. the rate of payment being 1^ months’ basic wages for each year of 
service. On the basis of the information collected during the Survey, it is 
estimated that only about 20 persons in the Industry received gratuity 
during 1959. 

6.4. Maternity Benefits — 

Information regarding maternity claims paid could be collected only 
from those sampled establishments which were located in areas where the 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme had not been implemented and the 
benefit was being paid by the employers under the Maternity Benefit Act 
in force in the concerned State. Information collected shows that not a 
single maternity claim had been made or paid by the employers in any of 
the units surveyed. This could be due to the fact that the Industry em- 
ployed only a negligible number of women workers. 

•All th® faotories which did not havo provident fund aohemes wor® surveyed before Derembor, 
lOBOjwhenJthe Employees’ Provident Xhinds Act was extended to factories employing 20 or 
mor^workers. 
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6.5. Industrial Accidents — 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 and the Employees State 
Insurance Act, 1948, provide for payment of compensation to workers who 
are injured on account of accidents arising out of and in the course of 
employment. Since the scheme framed under the latter Act is being gra- 
dually extended to various industrial centres, in those units of Metal 
Founding Industry where the scheme had not been implemented, the 
workers were entitled to receive compensation directly from their employers 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. During the present Survey, 
information in respect of number and nature of industrial accidents was 
collected from all the sampled factories whether covered or not under the 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. On the whole, an estimated number of 
2.1 thousand workers in the Industry were involved in accidents during 
1959, which had occurred in about 24 per cent, of the factories. Perhaps 
a better picture can be had when the number of workers involved in acci- 
dents vis-a-vis the number of workers employed is taken into account. The 
rate of accidents per thousand workers, based on the estimate of average 
number employed during 1959, as also distribution of workers involved by 
nature of accidents, are given in Statement 6.2. 

Statement 6.2 

Estimated Proportion of Workers Involved in Accidents by Nature of 

Accidents 


(During 1959) 


Centro 

Estimated 

Average 

Daily 

Employment 
in 1959 

Number of Workers involved in Aec idents per 
1000 Workers employed resulting in 

-A. 

Death 

Permanent 

Disability 

Temporary 

Disability 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 24-Parganas and Howrah 

11,747 

— 

— 

116*2 

116*2 

2. Residual 

10,845 

— 

0-8 

70*0 

70*8 

3. All-India 

22.592 

— 

0-4 

94*0 

94*4 


It will be seen from the Statement 6.2 that the rate of accidents in the 
Industry, as a whole, was about 94 per thousand workers employed. 
This rate was higher in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre (about 116) than 
in the Residual Group (about 71). It was also found that accidents were 
more frequent in large factories. As regards the nature of accidents, none 
of the units surveyed reported any fatal accident. Excepting a few acci- 
dents in the Residual Group of factories which had resulted in permanent 
disabilities, in all other cases persons involved suffered only temporary 
disabilities. None of the units surveyed reported any occupational disease 
jifflicting their workers. 



Chapter VII 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

7.1. Industrial Disputes — 

Separate statistics relating to number and nature of industrial disputes 
in the Metal Founding Industry are not available and hence it is not possi- 
ble to comment on them. However, in the course of the Survey, informa- 
tion was collected on certain other aspects of industrial relations and the 
arrangements existing in the establishments for promoting close contacts 
and cordial relations between workers and managements. The findings arc 
discussed below. 

7.2. Trade U?iionism — 

It is estimated that, in the Industry as a whole, workers were organised 
into trade unions in about 31 per cent, of the factories and nearly 36 per 
tent, of them were members of unions. Details appear in Statement 7.1. 

Stai'Kment 7.1 

Estimated Percentage of Factories where Workers ivere Members of Trade 

Unions 

(December, 1959) 


Contro 

Total 

Number of 
Factories 

Percentage of 
Factories 
where Workers 
were Members 
of Trade 
Unions 

Total Number 
of Workers* 
as on 

31-12-1959 

Percentage of 
Workers who 
were Members 
of Trade 
Unions 

Percentage of 
Facb )rie8 
where Unions 
were 

recognised 
(of Col. 3) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 24-Parganas 
and Howrah 

121 

29-7 

17,532 

31-8 

67-3 

2. Residual . . 

211 

31-4 

13.338 

40-6 

64-2 

3. AU-India . . 

332 

30*8 

30,870 

35-6 

61*8 


♦Covered under the Factories Act. 

The above figures would show that trade unionism had developed 
more in factories in the Residual Group than in '24-Parganas and Howrah' 
centre. It was also noticed in (he course of the Survey that every where 
workers were comparatively more organised in large factories than in 
smaller undertakings. Multiplicity of trade unions in the Industry was 
not much in evidence as excepting two large factories surveyed in the Resi- 
dual Group which were having two unions each, in all other factories 
having trade unions, this number did not exceed one. 

With the exception of about 3 per cent, of the unions functioning 
in some factories in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre, all other unioris 
were registered under the Indian Trade Union Act. The managements of 
nearly 62 per cent, of the factories having unions had accorded recognition 
to one or the other union functioning in their establishments. As regards 
activities of the trade unions, besides securing claims under the various 
labour laws, about one-fourth of them were providing some relief to their 
members in distress. Recreational and welfare facilities were being provid- 
ed by only a few unions in the Residual Group of factories. Adult educa- 
tion had not attracted the attention of any of the unions functioning in 
the units surveyed. 
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7.3. Collective Agreements — 

During the course of the Survey, information was collected in respect 
of collective agreements concluded since 1956 in the sampled establishments. 
It is estimated that such agfreements, between the employers aiid employees, 
had been coticluded in about 15 per cent, of the factories most of which 
were of large size. The proportion of such factories was higher in the 
Residual Group (about 18%) than in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah' centre 
(about 10%). The subject matter of these agreements related generally to 
the granting of leave and holidays with pay, increase in wages and dearness 
allowance, payment of bonus and gratuity which featured in about 52, 50, 
37 and 41 pci cent, of the agreements respectively. Others issues related to 
provident fund, retrenchment, etc. 

7.4. Standing Orders — 

Under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, fram- 
ing of Standing Orders for regulating the service conditions of the employees 
is obligatory for all those factories which employ 100 or more workers. 
The State Governments are, however, empowered to extend the scope of 
the Act to even those establishments which employ a smaller number of 
workers. Acts passed by some of the State Governments also contain pro- 
vision for framing of Standing Orders. 

It is estimated that only nearly 14 per cent, of the factories in the 
Industry were employing 100 or more workers and nearly 82 per cent, of 
them had framed Standing Orders. Compliance was better in ‘24-Parganas 
and Howrah’ centre where the corresponding percentage was 89 as against 
71 in the Residual Group. However, besides these establishments which were 
under a statutory obligation, some other factories had also framed Standing 
Orders. Thus, in the Industry as a whole. Standing Orders had been framed 
ill about 16 per cent, of the factorie.s, most of which were of large size. In 
all cases, the Standing Orders had been framed under the Industrial Employ- 
ment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946. Nearly 85 per cent, of the Standing Orders 
in force were duly certified by the certifying authority. In about 84 per cent, 
of the factories having Standing Orders, such Orders covered not only 
‘Production Workers’ but also clerical and watch and ward staff. In the re- 
maining units, they related to production workers only 

7.5. iMbour and Welfare Officers — 

With a view to enabling employers to have better arrangements for 
personnel managements and to help them in ensuring proper implemen- 
tation of labour laws, specific provision has been made in the Factories 
Act requiring all factories employing 500 or more workers to appoint a 
Welfare Officer. The rules framed by the State Governments under the 
Act prescribe the functions and duties of these officers. 

It is estimated that only a few factories, both in '24-Parganas and 
Howrah’ and the Residual centres, were under a statutory obligation to 
appoint Welfare Officers and all of them had fulfilled their obligation. 
Besides, a few factories in the Residual Group, though under no statutory 
obligation, had also appointed such officers. 

The functions of the Welfare Officers were reportedly the same as pres- 
cribed under the Factories Act. Securing of redress of workers’ grievances 
and maintaining of harmonious relations between the employees and emp- 
loyers was one of their most important functions. They were also advising 
managements in regard to matters connected with proper implementation 
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of labour laws. Organisation and supervision of labour welfare and recrea- 
tional activities also formed part of their duties. Besides, in half of the 
factories, where Welfare Officers had been appointed, they appeared before 
tribunals etc., on behalf of the managements in cases of industrial disputes. 

7.6. Works jjoint Committees — 

With a view to providing a forum at the unit level for elimination of 
sources of friction through mutual discussion and consultation between 
the managements and their employees, the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
empowers the appropriate Government to prescribe that Works Commit- 
tee should be constituted in every industrial establishment employing 100 
or more workers. 

Information collected during the present Survey indicates that approxi- 
mately 14 per cent, of the metal founding factories in the country were 
under a statutory obligation to constitute Works C^ommittces. However, 
only about 38 per rent, of such factories had actually set u{> Works Com- 
mittees. The compliance with the legal provision was a little better in ‘24- 
Parganas and Howrah’ centre where tlic percentage of factories having 
constituted such Committees was about 44 as against nearly 29 in the Re- 
sidual Group. Managements of most of the units which, though under an 
obligation, had not set up Works Committees, either indicated their igno- 
rance of the legal provision or maintained that they were not convinced of 
the practical utility of such Committees. A few stated that the desired objec- 
tives of the Works Committees w’crc being achieved through some other 
bodies functioning in the units such as Special Committee, joint Council, 
etc. Excepting one of the units having Works Committees where the number 
of employees’ representatives on the Works Committee was higher, in all 
other units, the employees and the employers were having equal repre- 
sentation. It w'as also observed that in about 3'» per cent, of the units having 
Works Committees, not a single meeting h.ad been held during 1959 while, 
in the rest, the numljer of meetings held varied from 3 to 9. Records of the 
meetings held indicated that day-to-day matters such as retrenchment, 
bonus, gradation of workers, grant of increments, number of paid holidays 
in a year, lay-olf on rotation basis, provision of drinking water in ca,nteen, 
etc., formed the usual items of agenda and the decisions taken were invari- 
ably implemented. 

7.7. Other Committees — 

A Special Committee was functioning in one of the units surveyed in 
‘24-Parganas and Howrah' centre. It consisted of one representative each 
of the trade union functioning in the unit and the employer and dealt with 
all disputes between tlie workers and the management in the unit. 

7.8. Grievance Procedure — 

As stated elsewhere in this Chapter, about 16 per cent, of the factories 
in the Industry had framed Standing Orders and had. thus, a provision for 
the settlement of grievances of their employees. In the remaining units, 
no prescribed grievance procedure existed. The most common practice for 
the redress of employees’ grievances in the Industry, particularly among 
small factories, was that the employees approached the proprietors who 
usually settled the matter on the spot. In a few factories, the trade unions 
were found settling their members’ complaints with the managements. 
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7.9. Association of Workers with the Management — 

The present Survey has shown that the practice of associating workers 
with the management existed in only one of the units surveyed where a 
Joint Council consisting of four representatives each of the workers and 
the management, had been constituted in 1958. The Council, which usually 
met every month, dealt with matters like (i) alteration in Standing Orders, 
(2) retrenchment, {$) rationalisation, (4) closure, (5) reduction or cessation 
of operations, ((i) introduction o( any new metho<i, (7) procedure for punish- 
ment, (8) general economic c<>ndition of the concern, (9) state of market, 
(10) production and sales programmes, and (11) organisation and general 
running of undertaking, etc. Matters relating to bonus, wages and individual 
grievances were excluded from the pin view of the Council as a principle 
but could be discussed, if netessary. As regards the achievements of the 
Council, in its short life of about one year (at the time of the Survey), be- 
sides settling many minor points, it could take credit for effecting an 
amicable settlement on the ticklish issue of bonus for the preceding two 
years about which conciliation jjroceedings had been going on. 



Chapter VIII 


LABOUR COST 

Information pertaining to labour cost was collected from sampled 
establishments in respect of employees covered under the Factories Act and 
receiving less than Rs. 400 per month as wages. This was in pursuance of 
the decision taken by the .Study Group on wage costs appointed by the 
Ministry of Labour and Employment i>i 1959. The enquiry relating to 
labour cost was modelled on the lines of the ‘Study of Labour Costs in the 
European Industry’, made l)y the International Labour Office in 1965, with 
such modifications as were considered necessary in the light of conditions 
obtaining in India. For instance, in view of the fact that wages in India 
are paid on the basis of days instead of hours, data were collected in respect 
of man-days instead of man-hours. Similarly, it was found in the course 
of the pilot enquiry that, except for a few establishments, separate records 
of payments made for leave or liolidays or for days not tvorked, were not 
being maintained and hence these were dropped as separate items and 
included under ‘basic wages'. Certain additions were made in the list 
either on the basis of the decisions of the Study Group referred to above, 
or to elicit .separate information on some of the items on which employers 
have to incur expenses under labour laws in force in the country, e.g., 

lay-off, retrenchment compensation, etc. 

The Survey started in late December, 1959, and ended in June, 1961. 
With a view to maintaining comparability of data and ensuring uniformity, 
it was decided to collect information for the year 1959. If. however, the 
financial year of the establi.shment did not coincide with the calendar 
year and it was not feasible to collect information for the vear 1959, the 
field staff were asked to collect the data for the latest period of 12 months 
for which information was available, subject to the condition that a major 
portion of the year 1959 was covered. The available data sliow that, 
except for very negligible number of units, it was possilffe to collect the 
information from all the units cither for the caletidar year l‘)59 or for a 
major portion thereof. 

8.1. Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked — 

Data in respect of man-days worked and the corresponding wages and 
other earnings of the workers, were collected for the above-mentioned 
period. Further, expenditure incurred by the employers on various welfare 
and social security mcasure.s, subsidy services, etc., representing the cost in- 
curred by the employers on laltour was also recorded in the course of the 
Survey. Based on the above, the average labour cost per man day has been 
estimated at Rs. 4.27 for tlic Industry as a whole; it was somewhat higher 
in the Residual Group (Rs. 4.47) than in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre 
(Rs. 4.09). 

8.2. Components of Labour Cost — 

The analysis of the labour cost shows that its main component was 
wages. Statement 8.1 pre.sents the various components of labour cost per 
man-day worked. ^ 
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Statement 8.1 

Estimated Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked by Main Components 

(1959) 


(In Rupees) 


Centre 

Wages 

Premium 
Pay for 
Overtime 
and Late 
Shifts 

Bonuses 

Other 

Cash 

payments 

Payments 
in kind 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 24-Pargana8 and Hov?rah 

3 -so 

0-08 

0-13 

005 



(87-04) 

(1-96) 

(3-18) 

(1*22^ 


2. Residual 

4-08 

0-01 

0-11 

002 

e 


(91 -28) 

(0-22) 

(2-46) 

(0*45) 


8. All-India 

3-82 

0-04 

0-12 

003 



(89-40) 

(0-94) 

(2-81) 

(0-70) 



Social Security 
Oontributious 


Centro , Subsidies Direct Other Total 

Obligatory Non- Benefits Payments 

obligatory 


1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. 24-Parganas and Howrah 

0-23 


0-02 

, — . 

0 02 

4 09 


(6-63) 


(O' 49) 


(0-48) 

(100*00) 

2, Residual 

017 


0 05 


0-03 

4-47 


(3*80) 


(112) 


(0-67) 

(100*00) 

3. All-India 

0-20 

* 

003 

* 

0-03 

4-27 


(4-68) 


(0-70) 


(0-71) 

(100 00) 


•Less than Re. 0-005. 

Note — F igures within brackets are percentages. 

8.2.1. Wages— 

This component comprised basic wages, dearness allowance, incentive 
or production bonus and attendance bonus. Since most of the establish- 
ments did not maintain separate records of payments made for the days 
actually worked and for leave and holiday jxiriods, the amount of ‘wages’ 
include sums paid for the days worked as well as for the days not worked 
but paid. 

It will be seen from Statement 8.2 that ‘wages’ alone accounted for 
about 89 per cent, of the total labour cost in the Industry. This percentage 
was slightly higher in the Residual Group (about 91%), than in ‘24-Par- 
ganas and Howrah’ centre (87%). 


Further break-up of ‘wages’ into various sub-groups viz., basic earnings, 
incentive or production bonus and attendance bonus is given in Statement 
8 . 2 . 
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Statement 8^ 

Estimated Break-up of Wage Cost by Components . 

( 1959 ) 


(In Kupoea) 


Cratre 

Basic Wages 
and Doamess 
Allowance 

Incentive/ 

Production 

Bonus 

Attendance 

Bonus 

Total 

o 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 24-ParganaB and Howrah 

3‘54 

002 


3*50 


(99*44) 

(0-56) 


(100*00) 

2. Besidnal 

4 06 

003 

— 

4*08 


(99*20) 

(0-74) 


(lOOCO) 

3. All-India 

3*79 

oo:. 


3-82 


(99*21) 

(0-79) 


(100 00) 


♦ thaa Ke. 0*005 

Noie — Figures within brackets are percentages. 

It is evident from the Statement 8.2 that, virtually, the entire 'wage 
cost’ consisted of basic wages and dearness allowance or of consolidated 
wages where dearness allowance was not being paid separately. Cost on 
account of incentive or production bonus was being incurred by a few 
factories only and constituted a very small proportion of the total ‘wage 
cost’. Similarly attendance bonus, being paid by one of the small factories 
surveyed in ‘24'Parganas and Howrah’ centre, accounted for a negligible 
proportion. 

8.2.2. Prnuiuin Pay for Overtivie and Lair Shilis — 

Under this group, the premium part of the pay for overtime, laie sliiiis 
and work on holidays was recorded. I'his was represented by an anioiru 
received by tlie workers in addition to their normal pay. That is, if workers 
were paid one and a half times their noriiiai rates of wages for the over- 
time work, the extra amount paid to them, i.e. one half, was recorded 
against this item. 

From the figures given in Statement 8,1, it would he seen that the cost 
on account of this item was not much and formed a very small projx)rtion 
<>[ the total labour cost. Its proportion was comparatively higher in ‘21- 
Parganas and Uowrah’ centre than in the Residual Group. 

8.2. Bonuses- - 

Under this group, data were recorded in respect of payments made 
in the shape of festival bonus, year-end bonus, profit-sharing bonus and 
other similar types of bonuses paid each year to the employees. It would 
be seen from Statement 8.1 that payments made on account of tlicse 
f)oniises did not contribute much to the total labour cost and accounted 
for a very small proportion of it, 1 his proportion was comparatively higher 
in ‘24-Parganas and How-rah’ centre than in the Residual Group, 

Further l)icak-up of the boiius payments show\s that abc^nt twavthiicls 
of ihie total coM on account of this item w'as in rcsj>ect of year-end /annual 
j.onns and tlie rest related to festival bonus. 

8.2.1. Other Cash Payments — 

I he main items to w^hich these expenses related were house rein 
allowance, transport allowance, milk allowance and certain ex-gratia pav- 
ineiits. The combined cost on accc:>iint of all these payments is estimated 
at Re. 0.03 per man-dav wc^rked. 

L/P( 0)287 P«f LB— 5 
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8.2.5. Payments in kind-^ 

Payments in kind related to items such as distribution of sweets on 
certain occasions, etc., in certain units. The cost per man-day on account 
of this item was quite negligible. 

8.2.6. Social Security Contributions— r. 

Information in respect of this component of labour cost was collect- 
ed under two heads: (a) obligatory — i.e., those expenses which the emp- 
loyers were required to incur in compliance with certain labour laws, and 
(b) non-obligatory — i.e., those expenses relating to social security which the 
employers were incurring on a voluntary basis. The combined cost on ac- 
count of this component is estimated at Re. 0.20 per man-day or about 
5 per cent, of the total labour cost. Almost the entire expenditure under 
this item was in respect of obligatory social security contributions. The 
negligible amount spent on non-obligatory social security measures was in 
the form of gratuity payments made by a few factories in ‘24-Parganas and 
Howrah’ centre. The estimated cost on account of various items compris- 
ing obligatory social security contributions, is given in Statement 8.3. 

Statement 8.3 

Estimated Cost of Social Security Contributions Per Man-day Worked 

(1959) 


(In Bupe^a) 


Oanira 

Provident 

Fund 


Obligatory 



. Retrench- Compensa 
ment tion for 

Gonipen- lay off 
sation 

- Em- 
ployees’ 
State 
Insurance 
Contri- 
butions 

Componation for 

r 

Employ- 

ment 

Tnjniy 

Occupa- 

tional 

Diseases 

1 

. 2 

3 4 

6 

6 

7 

1. 24-Parganas and Howrah 

017 

0-01 ♦ 

0-05 

— 

— . 


(73-91) 

(4-35) 

(21-74) 



2. Residual 

0-13 

♦ * 

0-04 

♦ 



(76-47) 


(23-53) 



3. All-India 

0-1.5 

♦ ♦ 

0-05 

* 

— 


(75-00) 


(25-00) 




Obligatory 


Centre 

Mater 

Tiity- 

Beno- 

tits 

Depend- 
ents \ 
Allow- 
ance 

others Total 

Non- 

obliga- 

tory 

Total lor 
Obliga- 
tory and 
Non-obliga- 
tory Con- 
tributions 

Percentage 
of Social 
Security 
Contribu- 
tions to the 
total lab- 
our fO t 

1 

S 

9 

• 11 

12 

13 

14 

1. 24-1’arganas and Howrah 


— 

— 0-23 

(100-00) 

♦ 

0-23 

5-03 

2. Residual 


. • 

— 0-17 

(100 (0) 


(» 17 

3-80 

3. All-India 



~ 0-20 
(100-00) 

♦ 

C 20 

4*68 


♦ Less than Re. 0-005. 

Note — F igures within brackets are percentages. 

It will be seen from the Statement (8.3) that the cost to the employers 
on account of obligator}' social security contributions consisted mainly of 
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provident fund contributions which alone accounted for about 75 per cent, 
of the total cost on this item. The rest (i.e., 25%) represented contribu- 
tions made by the employers on account of the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme. Other payments formed a negligible portion of the labour cost on 
account of obligatory social security contributions. 

8.2.7. Subsidies — 

Cost to employers for providing certain facilities and services to the 
workers and their families was collected under this head. The facilities list- 
ed were: Medical and Health Care, Canteens, Restaurants and Other Food 
Services, Company Housing, Building Funds, Credit Unions and Other 
Financial Aid Services, Creches, Educational Services, Cultural Services 
(c.g.. Library, Reading Rooms, etc.), Recreation Services (Clubs, Sports. 
Theatres, Cinemas, etc.) Transport, Sanitation (at work places), Drinking 
Water Facilities, Vacation Homes, etc. The amounts recorded included 
depreciation but excluded any capital expenditure. In the course of the 
pilot enqui^, it was noticed that, in most of the cases, employers either 
aid not maintain any records separately for the above-mentioned items 
or expenses related not only to persons falling within the scope of the 
study but also to others. Hence, the field staff were asked to obtain esti- 
mates, wherever such statistics were not available separately, for the above- 
mentioned items, and/or for the employees covered by the study only. In 
the latter case, estimates were made on the basis of the proportion that 
employees coming under the scope of the study formed to the total em- 
ployees. Statement 8.1 gives details in rcs{>ect of the cost on subsidies 
incurred by the employers, 

SrATEMENT 8.4 

Estimated Cost of Subsidies Per Man-day Worked in the Metail Founding 

Industry 

(1959) 

(In Rupees) 


Centre 

Medical 

and 

Health 

Care 

Canteen 

Restau- 
rant and 
other 
Food 
Services 

Company 

Housing 

Credit 

Unions, 

etc. 

Building 

Fund 

Recrea- 

tional 

Services 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 24Targanas 

and Howrah 

001 
(60 00) 

e 


e 



e 

2. Residual .. 

e 

0-01 
(20 00) 


e 

001 
(20 00) 



3. All-India . . 

001 

(33-33) 

0*01 

(33-33) 


e 

• 

■■ 

e 



Centre 

Trans- 

port 

Sanita- 

tion 

Drink- 

ing 

Water 

Educa- Cul- 
tional tural 

Services Services 

Others 

Total Percentage 
of vS;ib8idic8 
to total 
Labour Cost 


1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1 . 

24-Parganas 










and Howrah 

e 

0 01 

e 

— 

— 

— 

0 oo 

0-49 




(50-00) 





(100 -(‘0) 


2. 

Residual 

• • •— 

0-02 

0 01 

-- 

e 

e 

0 05 

1-12 




(40 00) 

(20 00) 




(100 00) 


3. 

All-India 

e 

001 

m 

— 

e 

e 

0 03 

0-70 




(33-34) 





(10000) 



♦Less than 

Re. 0 005. 









Note — Figures within 

brackets 

are percentages. 
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The cost of subsidies is estimated at Re. 0.03 per man-day worked 
and formed a negligible proportion of the total labour cost. 1 he main 
items of expenditure under this head were Medical and Health Care, Can- 
teens and Sanitation, each accounting for nearly a third of the total cost on 
subsidies. Expenses fneurred on other items, such as Company Housing 
Credit Unions, Recreational Services, Transport, Drinking Water and 
Cultural Services, etc., were insigniiicant. Data collected have revealed that 
a little more was spent on subsidies in the Residual Group of factories th^in 
in ‘24-raiganas and Howrah* centre. 



Chapter IX 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

The Metal Founding Industry, both in the field of ferrous and non- 
ferrous castings, is one of the most important liasic cgincering industries in 
the country. Though it is one of the country’s oldest industries, it could 
stabilise itself only during the World War II when the restrictions on 
imports and the additional demands generated by the War created favour- 
able conditions for its development. The post-war period has witnessed 
the Industry making rapid strides and, by 1951, there were about !147 metal 
founding Factories* providing employment to nearly 20,800 workers. The 
planned era has further helped its expansion and growth and, by 1961 
there were as many as 540 factories* employing about 40,757 workers. The 
Industry is mainly localised in the State of West Bengal which alone ac- 
counts for about .^5 per cent, of the total factories and nearly 58 per cent, 
of the total employment in the Industry. On the basis of the present Survey, 
it is estimated that, as on ‘list December, 1959, the Industry employed 
about 31,550 workers. Nearly 88 per cent, of the employees were ‘Produc- 
tion and Related Workers' (including supervisors) and the rest were per- 
sons belonging to other categories. 

The Survey has further revealed that the w'orking force in the In- 
dustry consisted mainly of men. Child labour was totally absent and 
women constituted a negligible proportion. Majority of the workers (71%) 
were being paid on time-rate basis and the rest (i,e,, 29%) were piece-rated. 

About 13 per cent, of the factories employed some of their workers 
through contractors who constituted about 23 per cent, of the total ‘Pro- 
duction Workers’ in the Industry. 

Nearly 68 per cent, of the ‘Production Workeis’ employed direct were 
permanent, 22 per cent, tcmjmrary and the rest were probationers, casual 
workers and apprentices. Distribution of directly employed ‘Production 
Workers' according to their length of service shows that nearly 31 per cent, 
of them had put in less than one year’s service, about 40 per cent, between 
one to five years’, about 17 per cent, between five to ten years’ and the rest 
(i.e., 12%) had more than 10 years’ service to their credit. 

During 1959, the average absenteeism rate among ‘Production Workers’ 
was about 13 per cent. 4 he rate was highest in May (17%) and lowest in 
January (10%). I'he monthly variations in the absenteeism rate were, as 
usual, due to such factors as harvesting, sowing marriages and other sorial 
or religious functions. Data on labour turnover indicate that both acces- 
sion and separation rates in the Industry w^ere not very high, being of the 
order of about 5 per cent. each. I'hcse rates in ‘21-Parganas and Howrah’ 
centre were nearly half of tho.se in the Residual Group suggesting a better 
stability of working force in the former stratum. 

Nearly 26 per cent, of the factories provided training facilities. The 
Proportion of such factories was hitrher in Residual Group. 

* Ko^istcrud un cr tbo Fuctorios Act. 
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Data collected in respect of wage revisions which took place durinar the 
period 1956-60, indicate that, in about 18 per cent, of the factories, one or 
more wage revision had been effected during this period. In most of these 
factories (72%), only one wage revision had taken place. 

The pay period for a majority of workers (66%) was a month. It was 
a week for about 32 per cent,, including a few workers who received their 
earnings after every 10 days, and a fortnight for the rest (i.c., 2%). 

The average daily earnings of ‘All Workers’ in the Industry were about 
Rs. 3.67 during December, 1959. ‘Production and Related Workers’ earned, 
on an average, nearly Rs. 3.49 per day, ‘Clerical Workers’ Rs. 5.17 per day, 
and ‘Watch and Ward’ staff Rs. 2.84 per day. The average daily earnings 
of the lowest-paid ‘Production Workers' were Rs. 2.58 per day and compared 
well with those of all ‘Production Workers’. 

The practice of paying a separate dearness allowance was prevalent in 
about 20 per cent, of the factories, most of which were large establishments. 
The proportion of such factories was higher in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ 
centre, than in the Residual Group. Dearness allowance was linked to Con- 
sumer Price Index Number in only about 12 per cent, of these factories. 
Basic wages and dearness allowance accounted for about 98 pi'r cent, of the 
total earnings. The other components were overtime pay, house rent al- 
lowance, etc. 

The practice of paying annual bonus existed in about 15 per cent, of 
the factories in the Industry. The practice was more common in the Residual 
Group of factories than in ‘24-Parganas and Howrafi’. In most of the cases, 
bonus was being paid on an ad hoc basis from year to year and the rate varied 
from unit to unit. Festival bonus was being paid by about 20 per cent, of 
metal founding factories in the country. The proportion of stich factorie.s 
was higher in ‘24-Parganas and Howrah’ centre than in the Residual Group. 
Usually, there were no regular schemes and payments were made only on 
an ad hoc basis from year to year. 

Nearly 86 per cent, of the factories were working a single shift daily, 
about 9 per cent, two shifts and the rest were working three shifts daily. 
Night shifts were being worked in those factories only which had three 
shifts. In most of the units having night shifts, the night-shift workers were 
not being provided with any amenity but were being allowed change-over to 
day shifts on a rotation basis. 

Most of the factories (88%) were working 8 hours per day. Weekly 
hours of work did not exceed 48 in any of the factories surveyed and were, 
in fact, equal to 48 in about 89 per cent, of the factories and less than 48 in 
the rest. Rest interval of at least half an hour was being allowed in all the 
factories, excepting a few piece-rated workers engaged through contractors 
in one of the factories surveyed, who were not being allowed any rest 
inten'al. 

In regard to such basic necessities as latrines and urinals, the position 
was found to be more or less satisfactory as the percentage of factories where 
these facilities existed was about 92 and 75 respectively. 
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Earned leave, according to the provision of the Factories Act, was being 
allowed to cniployccs in about 82 per cent, of the factories. The defaulters 
were generally small establishments. It is estimated that about 59 per cent, 
of the workers .availed of earned leave during 1059. The practice of granting 
casual leave and sick leave existed in about 15 and 8 per cent, of the fac- 
tories respectively. National and/or festival holidays were being allowed 
to workers in about 89 per cent, of the factories. In about 78 per cent, of 
these factories, the number of holidays allowed in a year did not exceed 10, 
All factories surveyed were found to be complying with the provision of 
the law in regard to the granting of weekly off to their employees. 

Suitable arrangements for the supply of drinking water were found to 
be existing in all the factories surveyed and cooled water during summer 
months was being supplied in about two-thirds of the factories required to 
do so and in about 28 per cent, of the factories in the Industry. Washing 
facilities were found to have been provided in about 55 per cent, of the 
factories. Of these, about 64 per cent, were providing some cleansing 
material such as .soap, etc. Bathing facilities were also available in nearly 
19 per cent, of the factories in the Industry. 

Most of the factories required to provide canteens had done so. Be- 
sides tea, coffee and snacks, meals were also being served in about 45 per 
cent, of these canteens. In approximately 37 per cent, of the canteens, 
articles were being sold at subsidised rates. Data collected show that can- 
teens were quite popular among workers. Of the factories required to 
provide rest .shelters, only about 35 per cent, had done so. 

Arrangements for recreation of workers, mostly in the form of some 
programmes on festive occasions, existed in only about 19 per cent, of the 
factories in the Industry. The cost was generally being met by the manage- 
ments. 

Di.spensaries, manned by part-time doctors and other staff were being 
run in only two of the units surveyed. Besides, about 1 1 per cent, of the 
units had some standing arrangements with private practitioners for the 
medical treatment of their workers. 'I hus, in the Industry, as a whole, 
arrangements for the medical treatment of workers existed in about 13 per 
cent, of the factories. Though nearly all factories maintained first-aid boxes, 
they were under the charge of trained first-aiders in only about 26 per cent, 
and contained all the prescribed items in nearly 36 per cent, of the factories. 

Not much attention seems to have been paid by the Industry to the 
problem of providing residential accommodation for its employees since 
only about 10 per cent, of the factories had provided housing facility to 
some of their employees and the proportion of workers housed in the In- 
dustry was only 2 per cent. Almost all the houses provided were one-room 
tenements and were rent free. 

The Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme was in force in about 28 per 
cent, of metal founding factories and nearly 40 per cent, of the w'orkers in 
the Industry were members of the Scheme as on 31st December, 1959. 
Gratuity to workers in the event of death, retirement, resignation, etc., was 
Ijeing paid in only a few factories. The rate of payment was generally 
15 day's basic wages for each completed year of service. 
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It is estimated that, during 1939, the frequency rate of accidents per 
thousand workers employed in the Industry was about 94. Most of the 
workers involved in accidents sullered only temporary disabilities. 

Trade unions existed in about 31 per cent, of the factories and nearly 
3() per cent, of the workers were members of these unions. Trade unionism 
had developed more in large factories than in the small ones. 

C^ollcctive agreements, since 19.3(>, had beeit concluded in approximately 
15 per cent, of the factories most of which were of large size. The nio.sC 
common issues settled in these agreements related to leave and holidays 
with pay, increase in w^ages, bonus and gratuity. Standing Orders for regu- 
lating service conditions had been framed in about per cent, of the 
factories employing 100 or more workers and in nearly 16 per cent, of the 
factories in the Industry as a whole. In most of the cases, the Standing 
Orders covered not only ‘Production Workers’ but clerical and watch and 
ward staff also. All the factories required to appoint W'elfare olTicers had 
done .so. Works Committees had been constituted in only about .38 per 
cent, of the factories which were under a statutory obligation to do so. 

In units W'hcre the Standing Orders had been framed (i.e., 16%), 

workers’ day to day grievances were being attended to under the provisions 
of these Orders. 1 he most coimnon practice in the Industry, particularly 
in small factories was that the aggrieved workers sought redress direct 
from the proprietors. 

Data pertaining to labour cost, collected in respect of workers receiv- 
ing less than Rs. 400 per month, show that, in 1959, the cost per man-day 
worked in the Industry was Rs. 4.27. Wages clement, i.c., basic w'agcs, 
dearness allowance and inccntivc/pro.luction boims, alone accounted for 
al)Out 89 per cent, of the total lal)Our cost, other important elements being 
social security contributions (4.7%) and bonuses (28%). Other components 
of the labour cost were premium pay lor overtime and late shifts, subsidies, 
i.e.. certain facilities and services provided to workers and their families, 
and other cash payments. 



Appendix 

A BRIEF NOTE ON THE SAMPLE DESIGN AND THE METHOD 

OF ESTIMA'l’ION ADOP l ED 

1, Sample Design — 

For the Survey of Labour Couditious a multi-stage sampling prrKcdure 
with industry as a stratum, with further regional strata for those industries 
which were found to be highly concentrated in particular regions or areas 
Was followed. "I’he registered factories belonging to those industries for 
which regional stratification was found necessary were stratified, and each 
centre or area of high concentration was taken as a separate regional 
stratum of the industry and the remaining scattered factories were clubbed 
together into a single residual stratum. Establishments in an industry/ 
regional stratum were arranged in frequency distribution fashion with 
suitable class intervals and w'ere divided into two size groups, large factories 
and small factories, on the basis of an optimum cut-off point derived for 
each industry /regional stratum. The optimum cut-olT point was so derived 
that if all the establishments in the upper size group were included in the 
sample, the results obtained would yield an estimate of overall employment 
within 5 per cent, error at 95 per cent, confidence interval, and the sample 
size would be minimum. The optimum cut-ofl point varied from industry 
to industry, and between strata of an industry depending upon the 
number and the size of establishments. 

However, considering the limited resources available for the Survey 
of Labour Conditions and the practicability, etc., it was thought that a 
sample of 25 per cent, from the upper size group and 12|^ per cent, from 
the lower size group would yield reliable results. However, the experience of 
earlier Surveys had shown that due to (i) non-availability of very recent 
frame, (ii) closures, and (iii) units changing their line of production con- 
siderable shrinkage had occurred to the desired sample size. Hence it was 
decided that for taking into account such closures etc., the required sample 
size should be increased to allow for the above-mentioned shrinkage in the 
sample size. Having thus increased the sample size, the units whirh were 
found to be closed or which had changed their line of production had 
been simply ignored and no substitution for such cases had been made. 

Primary sampling units, namely, registered factories, mines or planta- 
tions within an industry /regional stratum, were arranged by contiguous 
States and within each State by contiguous districts in a serpentine fashion 
so that districts formed continuous chain from one State to another. Having 
arranged the list of units in the above manner, the units above the optimum 
cut-off point were taken in the upper size class and the rest in the lower 
size class. From these size groups, the required number of units were selec- 
ted by systematic sampling with a random start. The frame on the basis 
of which the sample was selected was the list of registered factories for the 
year 1958. 

2. Method of Estimation — 

In the course of the Survey various characteristics were studied, some 
of which were correlated with employment whereas there were otliers 
which w'ere correlated not with employment but with the number of 
establishments. Consequently, two different methods were used for work- 
ing out estimates. 
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For estimating the totals of those characteristics which are higly corre- 
lated with employment such as absenteeism, labour turnover, earnings, 
labour cost, etc., ratio of total employment was used as blowing up facioi'. 
For estimating the totals of those characteristics which are not correlated 
with employment such as, number of units providing certain welfare faci- 
lities, etc., ratio of units was used as blowing up factor. Estimates of per- 
centages have been arrived at by computing in each case the ratio of the 
estimates of the totals for the two characteristics involved. 


In any stratum the estimate for the total of x-characteristic not corre- 
lated with employment is given by 
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X=3 the estimated total of the x-oharactoristio for a particular stra- 
tum; 

*■ the number of units in the original population as featuring 
in the 195S list, which was used as frame in the upper 
and lower size groups rospootivoly of the stratum concerned; 

» the number of units which fou lured in the 1958 list but wore 
not featuring in the latest available list nearest to the period 
of survey in the upper and lower size groups respectively 
of the stratum concerned; 

•• the tQtal number of units in the sample (from 1958 list) in the 
upper and lower size groups respectively of the stratum 
conoernod; 

■■ the number of sampled units, which were found at the time of 
tho survey to bo closed or to have changed the line of produc- 
tion and hence left out in the up}>or and lower size groups 
respectively of the stratum concerned; 
the total number of x- characteristic in the ith sample unit 
of the upper and lower sizo groups respectively of tho stratum 
concerned. 


The tots Is for an industry are obtained by summing up the totals obtained on the basis of the 
above formula for each one of the strata of the industry. 
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The summation extending over all the sampled units sur\ eyed in the stratum 
Where Y =athe est'tnated total of the y-oharacteristic for a particular 
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^iu ^iL ** tho total number of Y-charaoteristio in the ith sample unit of 

the upper and lower size groups rospeotively of the stratum 
oonoemed. 


Tho totals for an industry are obtained by summing up the totals obtained on tho basis 
of tho above formula for each one of tho strata of an industry. 
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